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A Vindication of Homer. and of the ancient Poets and Hiftorians, 
who have recorded the Siege and Fall of Troy. In Anfwer to 
two late Publications of Mr. Bryant. With a Map and 
Plates. By F. B. 8. Morritt, Efq 4to.. 128. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


Mr. Bryant, by calling i queftion the fiege of Troy, 

and the very exiftence of that far-famed and éventful war, may 
be thought by fome to undermine thofe f{trong*foundations on 
which the whole fabric’ of ancient hiftory was ereéted. For, 
if tranfa€tions of fuch univerfal notoriety and acceptance, pro- 
feffedly celebrated by the moft ancient of thofe poets whofe 
works have been tranfmitted to pofterity ; if tranfactions, com- 
memorated and believed, with few exceptions, by authors of 
every defcription, poetical, moral, philofophical, and hiftorical, 
from the earlieft records of literature through a regular feries 
of their fucceffors to the prefent day, amidit the beft oppor- 
tunities of inveftigating and infpecting the truth ; if thefe 
tranfactions, we aa be fabulous, and the mere fportive in- 
ventions of poetic fancy, traditionary perfuafions, however ge- 
neral and uninterrupted‘amongft mankind, will defcend from 
a pitch of the higheft moral probability to a ftation, of uncer- 
tainty, which introduces univerfal miftruft-and the moft per- 
plexing fallibility into the records of human affairs. Among 
thofe who have come forward to vindicate the captivating 
ftories of their youth from the theories of a moft learned and 
laborious veteran in letters, the writer of the prefent article is 
not the laft in zeal and talents. 
_ The fryle, however, of Mr. Morritt, we beg leave-to notice 
in.our introduction to his. work, is defective in elegance and 
vigour, in harmony and correétnefs. To fave ourfelves and 
“our readers the trouble of a more frequent notification of 
Minutiz than would be acceptable either to them or to us, we 
will quote the firft paffage of this performance in proof of our 
éffertion. 
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‘It is a misfortune attending on all old and eftablifhed truths, 
that whilft they are received in the world as masters of general no- 
toriety,; or undoubted authority, we are contented to take them up; 
on truft, and, not irrationally, give credit to the opinions of thofe, 
who had better opportunities than ourfélWes to judge of their truth 
or falfehood, Yet this very circumftance, by which truth extends 
the frontiers of her empire, greatly weakens her internal powers of 
defence, and lulled into fecurity by the number of her adherents 
fhe is too often unprepared to ward off the attacks againft her per- 
fon at home, Inthe prefent inftance, Mr. Bryant has afforded us a 
ftriking proof of this affertion. The ftory of the Trojan war ren- 
dered immortal by the greateft poet of antiquity, was received in 


early Greece as an hiftorical fact, from thence it has travelled down 


tous; but /t dad already been the means of conferring fo much ces 
lebrity upon the pen of Homer, that whilft the hiftorians of all ages 
recorded the event, the. poets embeilifhed and odfcured a plain tale 
with every charm of fiction. Relying on this general, if not uni- 
verfal affent, we add our own tacit acquiefcence ¢o an opinion pre- 
valent through a long fucceffion of ages,’ P. 1. 


_ A reader of tafte will obferve in general a redundancy of 
mean, and undignified expreflions; and the latter claufe of the 
Jecond paragraph is very loofely and illogically ftated. . The 
difperfion and diftance of her adherents, according to this allu- 
fion, expofe truth, and not their xumber. The phrafe from 
thence is one of the grofleft improprieties in our language, 
though employed not infrequently by writers of great emi- 
nence ; and it ought to be banibed for ever from our compo. 
fitions. That charms can embellifh we readily believe ; but 
how charms can ob/cure, in the pi€ture which fupplies the me- 
taphor, is not fo eatily difcovered: fome term, therefore, fuf- 
ceptible of an application, both in the fimple and figurative — 
fenfes, fhould have been adopted ; for inftance, difeui/e ; ot 
fome equivalent exprefhon. We might be much more patti- 
cular in this refpect ; but we are fatisfied with this tranfient 
defcent on fo fubordinate a contideration, for the admonition 
of yur author, and the vindication of our own affertion to the 
reader. 

The. Viadicator’s remarks on the paffage from Cenforinus 
are judicious, 

«© TMI. Varro primam Olympiadem terminum ponit inter aubsmod 
tempus, et‘biftoricum,” But though we affign the firft Olympiad 
as the era of accurate chronological hiftory, furely fome events 
took place before that time, and may be preferved by Homer’s 
works, though we cannot date every portion of the hiftory with the 
fame precifion as we can that of Thucydides. Homer was a poet, 
and might be an hiftorian without detailing chronology. But the 
fcepticifay which fixes a doubt upon all hiftory prior to the Olyms 
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pidds, and ctedits all Grecian hiftory fubfequent to that tithe, ap-, 
pears to mé to draw a line between hiftory and. fable, with a preci-, 
fion which can hardly be fupported.’ P. 3. ee 


We may add, that, for the purpofe of general utility in chro- 
nological computations, a convenient period is fixed, from 
which authentic hiftory begins her.annals, without intending 
a ftriét affertion of this boundary to be the infuperable line 
which diyides with unerring accuracy the provVirices of truth 
and error, As the great bard affirms on another occafion, 


Odyfley, K. 86. 


Eyyus — wour@® vt nar nuair & eici xerzvboi* 
The realms of darknefs clofe confine with light : 


fo, from whatever epocha we commence our computation, it 
is not to be fuppofed but that many truths will be ihut out on 
the farther fide, and many falfities inclofed on the nearer fide, 
of this difcriminating point: nor can Varro be intérprezed in 
amore fevere acceptation, than what accords with this reafon+ 
able and qualified fenfe of the poftulatum, | 

On a judicious paffagé, which we thall foon quote for the 
gratification of the partifans in this conitroverfy, the whole 
weight of the queftion, in our appréhenfion, might fafely have 
been {uffered to reft; becaufe, when a fuppofed fact is firength- 
ened by the powerful probabilities of general evidence and the 
itefragable maxims of uniform experience, detached and par- 
ticalar objeStions, relative to minute circumftances ho longer 
afcertainuble after a lapfe of fo many ages and futh depreda= 
tions as time has made on thé monuments of Grecian litera- 
ture, ought not to influence the mind of a judicibus invefti- 
gator, but {hould in reafon be ranked among thofe uricertain- 
ties, which a-diftant period from their tranfzétion, not the in- 
tra¢tability of their"own nature; renders difficult Of folution 
and illuftration at the prefent moment. 


- § Paris, an Afiatic prince; came to a Grecian court, which he 
inflilted by carrying off the queen of the country, and a quan- 
tity of treafure and flives, the property of her butband. In this 
plain ftory there is nothing very meredible. Mr. Bryant, however, 


. Collecting together the miraculous ftories related by different Greek 
authors, fees nothing on every fide but.a mafs of impenetrable fic- 
Non. The fupernatural birth of Helen, the dreams of Hecuba, the 


education of Paris, and the conteft of the three goddefles, are in his 


opinion abfurdities fo grofs as to impeach the credit of every part 


of the ftory.. When in fubfequent times Alexander claimed a 
heavenly defcent, and had his claim allowed by the flatterers of his 
court, the civilization of the age fcarce then prevented the miracle 


from being credited, In the days of Leda, Oiympias would have 
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received equal honours, yet we give very implicit ctedence to the 
exiftence of Alexander. Another remark I would make is, :that 
many of the ftoriés are reveries of the poets, or popular legends to- 
tally unconnected with Homer. Some of them might convey al- 
Jufions which have long ceafed to be underftood. The traditions 
of an infant people are always fabulous, and often allegorical, and 
the introduétion of thefe fictions would with them greatly enhance 
the merit of a poem, though the foundation of that poem might ne- 
verthelefs be a plain hiftorical fact. Far from palliating or apolo- 
gifing for the abfurdity of thefe collateral ftories, I fhall boldly affert 
that I do not perceive how any inference can be drawn from them 
to invalidate facts which partake not of their abfurdity, and that a 
very ftrong inference may be drawn on the other fide, fince they 
fhow that traditions relative to the war of Troy exifted independent 
of Homer, and therefore that he was the relater not the inventor of 
the hiftory.’ P. 5. . 


The alleged motive, fuggefled by a hope of plunder, asa 
principal inducement to this confederacy of Grecian chief- 
tains, is much affifted by the language in which 7rcy and 
Phrygia are characterifed in ancient writers, as the repofitories 
of enormous wealth; not to mention that the effeminate and 
Juxurious manners of the inhabitants might be expected to 
render them an eafy prey to thofe hardy and fierce invaders, 
The teftimonies to this effet from the poets are numerous, 
and well known to thofe who are converfant with antiquity, 
We fhall only refer to a paffage in’ the Iliad, I. 401. where 
Achilles, in recounting the moft opulent places in the univerfe, 
all whofe riches, he fays, would not be an equivalent for life, 
ranks Troy the firft in order, even in preference to the temple 
of Pythian Apollo, . 


Ou yap enor buxns avtasiov, «0° doa Pacw 
Tnov extnobas ev veuomevov mrorebpov 
To mpw em sipnuns, mpi srbe vias Axaiwv—. 


* Nothing is, to my judgement, an equivalent for life; not 
even all the wealth which the magnificent city Troy is faid to 
have poffeffed in her peaceful days, before the arrival of the 
Achzan army; nor eyen the whole contents of Apollo’s maf- 
ble temple in the rocky town of Pytho.’ | 


Mr, Morritt juftly regards the farmal teftimony of Thucy- 
dides as of very confiderable importance in this queftion ;.and 
itis our opinion, that the deliberate and explicit affent of an 
hiftorian fo learned, enlightened, inquifitive, and accurate, Is 
of itfelf fufficient to reprets the boldneis of modern adventurels; 
who have fuch difproportionate opportunities of inveltigating 
a circumftance of very ancient hiftory, compared with the ad 
. Wantages enjoyed by that great author in the vicinity of the 
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Morvitt’s Vindication of Homer. 245 
place, with all the other means .of fatisfa€tory information 
then exifting. | 
Mr. Morritt throughout his anfwer fkirmifhes with much 
dexterity and appearance of probability again{ft the detached 
abjections of his antagonift; but his replies are not of fuf- 
ficient intereft to juftify a detailed {pecification to our readers, 
partly from their conjectural complexion, and partly from their 
roper_ comprehentfion under the general reafonings before 
eet: thefe, therefore, we recommend only to thofe who are 
inclined to perufe and ftudy the controverfy in all its niceties 
of hiftorical or hypothetical difquifition. , — 
~ One part 6f Mr. Morritt’s performance is employed in ims 
pairing the fabric of a theory conftruéted by Mr. ryant ré- 
{fpe@ting the derivauonof the ‘Trojan ftory from the my- 
thology of Egypt, and the life and writings of Homer himfelf, 
As'the original /hypothefis ‘is altogether the mere creature of 
etymology and conjecture in oppofition to the authorifed do« 
cuments of antiquity, and of courfe is not calculated to engage 
the confideration of fober: and difpafftonate inquirers; fo:the 
confutation of thefe airy ipeculatiéns cannot be regarded as a 
proper objeét of the attention of tlre judicious, umidft innume» 
rable-points:in every department of: hiftory and {cience fo much 
better entitled to theirtimesand diligence... The etymological 
objections of |Mr. Bryant, which occupy fome fubfequent 
pages of the ‘Windication,: have wearied ‘our patience in both 
writerss: Indeed, wedhalbplaimly declare our fentiments, that 
nothing but the venerable name of Mr. Bryant, fignalifed ashe 
is by profound srefearth and extenfive erudition, could have 
juttified fuch attention to the productions’ of his fancy, fo flen- 
detly: fupported either: by rational probability or hiftoric at« 
teltation. The recapitulation of arguments urged in the former 
partof the Vindication, we fhall here exhibit. 


_ © 'From‘the thorough deftruétion of his fuppofed feries of ‘evis 
dence, T come to.a conclufion diametrically oppdfite to Mr. Bry- 
ant’s. - If Homer bears fuch a femblance of truth ; if Varro and’ 
Juitin do not refute his veracity; if the grounds of the war were 
probable and natural, the men engaged in iit, and the conduc of it 
fuch as might be expe&téd > if Thucydides, Diodorus, and Hero- 
dotus, both confirm and account for it; if the accounts given of 
the numbers and fhips of the Greeks are credible, and if their pro- 
ceedings in Troas, as far‘as are recorded are confonant to nature ; 

if their correfpondence with "Greece and the age of Helen, and of 
the lovers and fuitors, all prove nothing againft the fact; if the ob- 
JeG&tion about the Arcadian mariners is without any foundation; if 
the fofs and rampart were fuch as might eafily be deftroyed, and 

the topographical objeétions every where founded on miftaken no- 

fions, as I fhall now endeavour to prove; it follows that all cone 
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elufions drawn, from fuch premifes are annihilated, and therefore 
that Troy may have exifted notwithftanding the objeétions of Mr, 
Bryant. There feems befides to be. {till leis veafon for fuppofing it 
to have exifted in Egypt. Conjectures. upon Homer’s life and 
writings may be anfwered by other conjeCtures, but in reality as they 
_— nothing, they: need not be anfwered at all.’ n. 76. 


The fecond. part, comprehending topographical remarks on 
thie prefent ftate of T roy, and its vicinity from, the ocular in. . 
{fpection of. the Vindicator himfelf, may be regarded as ex. 
tremely interefting to the lovers of b hele ftudies. A portion 
of the. introduétion, which unfolds the refult of this inipechign, 
may very, properly be:prefented to our readers. 


_ & OF ail the argaments which have been ufed in fapport re 
cient ‘hiftorians'there is mone {6 conclufive as that which» is drawn 
from the exa¢t concutrence of their topogriphy, with what we find 
tobe the prefent ttate of the country. Their accuracy, in points 
of which we are able tojudge, is a rational ground of belief in thofe 
for which we have only. their uncontradiéted affertion.. But. there 
is no hiftorian, however: exact; who ¢an icompate in: this. refped 
with Homer. The ingenious publication’ of Monfieur' Chevalier, 
had fhown that: many, more. circumftances illuftvative: of: the Iliad 
might ftill be traced in the plain than: were: generally: imagined to 
be there. His work had to combat, with fbcredulity, which will 
ever.attend:a difcovery of this fort.unfupported, by concurrent teltie 
mony. That teftimony J am happycto.be able to give, for though 
I may perhaps fometimes differ with him. im bis conjeftures,,.yet I 
found him every where. a. faithful relater edi facts. »\Adified, by: his 
book, I examined: the whole country -withsfome degree of attention, 
and before I proceed: any: further Li beg go refer: the reader; through 
the whole of this treatife, to the. fubjoimed map, of which. the chief 
part exaétly agrees with that of. M.Chevalier ;i fince i foundsit 
(except fome trifling overfi ghts which are, here correctec) as acgu- 
rate as that of Mr. Bry ant’s is erroneous and defective. To make 
thefe arguments more conclufive, T previoufly iviform the reader, 
that coofidering, @ priori, the fituatigns, and remains which Ho- 
mer ’s writings would lead us to expeét, I, will fhow that in moft 
points, our expectations may be gratified and will endeavour to an-’ 

{wer the topographical arguments which Mr. Bryant has brought 
forward both here, and in his previous publication on this fubjeé,’ 
P. 78. : 


- 'Bhis a@tual furvey was made in 1794, in company withtwa 
other Englifhmen, Mefirs. Dallaway and: Stockdale. | 
In p. 80, our author improperly afigns the meaning of sm- 
pervious to the epithet amsipwv given by Homer to the Hellefpont 
in the twenty-fourth book of the Iliad; and he annexes this 
fenfe to the term, as employed in the CEdipus Tyranpus.of 
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Sophocles, ver. 1088, not only it oppofition to the general ac- 
ceptation of the word, and the cotrefpondent pra€lice of Ho- 
met himfelf in the epithet wraatys, but to the uniform interpre- 
tations of the ancient fcholiafts and lexicographers. Here Mr, 
Morritt difcovers as‘ much fubferviency to a fyftem, and as 
entire a devotion to grateitous conjecture, as he cenfures*in 
Mr. Bryant. | he 

A very unphilofophical miftake, we prefume, is committed 
in the following paflage. 


© The mofning after:this our firft objec was to examine the na- 
ture of the fountains below the village, from which we took the 
adjoined view. The cold {pring gufhes out from four or five cre- 
vices at the foot of the rock, which forms the foreground of this 
piéture. At the fmall diftance here delineated another {pring rifes, 
which, at the time I was there, was of confiderable warmth. Its 
waters are even now received into a marble bafon, like thofe of 
Homer’s Scamander, and in that part of the bafon where the water 
enters, the temperature is fearcely of lefs heat than that of the warm 
fpring at Briftol. The Turks who had attended us from Bounar- 
bachi, confirmed the affértion of Chevalier, that the water wes con- 
fiderably warmer during froft, and {teamed very vifibly.’ P. gr. 


Now it is not afferted, nor is it probable, that the Turks. 
formed their opinion, refpecting the comparative warmth of 
this water at different feafons, from the application of a ther- 
mometer ; and, in this cafe, their perfuafion of the different heats 
may reafonably be affigned to a vulgar_deception only, occas 
fioned by the comparative heat in the hand, or whatever part 
of the body it might be, which examined the water, and. pro- 
duced the report. Water from this caufe will frequently feel 
warin in the winter, when it is much colder in reality than the 
fame water, which excites a very oppofite fenfation in the 
fummer. It is furprifing that any writer of information can 
fall into fo puerile a delufion, which we may juftly prefume 
this to be from the tenour of the narrative. 

_ Refpecting the difcuffion of Mr. Morritt. on the tombs men- 
tioned by Homer as exifting before the time of the Trojan 
war, ae difcernible at this day, we cannot but corffider fuch 
notions as romantic, and as the creatures of a ductile fancy, 
eafily moulded by ‘any appearances whatever. If natural 
mountains received a new name from the fepulchre of a king 
or warrior, a fuppofition highly probable, we may expe the 
exiftence of fuch monuments even at this day: but that an 
artificial barrow or mound fhould be difcoverable by Mr. Mor- 
ritt or other travellers, on the plains of Troy, in the prefent 


_ age, requires for belief as much fantaftic vifion as‘any of Mr. 


Bryant’s antagonifts can impute to Aim. On any hypothetis, 
therefore, but the former, much of Mr. Morritt’s fpeculation 
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muft be deemed abfolutely unworthy of regard; an idle wafte 
of his time and talents, and a miferable attempt on the credulity 
of his readers. It will be, however, an aét of juftice to him, 
if we extract a part of his general conclufion, and fuffer him 
to plead his own caufe before our readers. 


‘ Having in the firft part of this work endeavoured to prove the 
poffibility of Homer’s two poems, containing hiftorical facts, I have 
proceeded in the fecond part to prove, that they really did fo. I 
have fhewn that Homer gives a very detailed account of the fitu- 
ation of the plain of Troy, and both from M. Chevalier’s work, and 
the teftimony of what I myfelf have feen, have fhewn that there is 


a plain in that fituation, and that no other exifts which can have the 


fhadow of a claim to rivality. I have fhewn many eircumftances 
illuftrative of the nature of the plain, and alfo that it had two rivers 
which are rather particularly defcribed ; and that in thefe circum- 
{tances the fituation I had affigned is exaétly fuch as previous to the 
finding it we fhould have expected to find from the account given 
usin Homer. I have fhewn that Homer mentions feveral objects 
as exifting before the Trojan war, as well as the city of Tray ; that 
the fituations of thefe are very minutely defcribed, and that in this 
plain there are fituations which agree with them in the moft mi- 
nute particulars, and that traces of many of them are to be feen at 
this day ; the form and fituation of the tombs of fome of the heroes 
are mentioned by Homer, and it is mentioned that there were others 
of which the topography is not particularized. ‘Tombs of that form 


we fee do ftill remain in this plain, and where Homer has fpecified 


the place we there find them; we alfo find others which are not 
{pecified. Referring to a map of the plain, we find that the battles 
and events recorded by Homer, have every where an affignable place 
in it. And laftly, to the teftimony of Homer I-have added that of 
fome of the ancient geographers and hiftorians of the greateft credit, 
and have fhewn that their teftimonies uniformly coincide with his, 
and that their differences arife froma real change in the topography 
of this plain, which therefore was certainly the fituation where they 
all fought for the traces of the Iliad. The inference from hence, is 
therefore, either that the events recorded did really happer, or that 
Homer adapted the whole of his hiftory with the preateft accuracy, 
toareal fcene. That the latter was not the cafe is what I fhall en- 
deavour to prove in the few pages which remain.’ p. 118. 


Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that Mr. Bryant’s ob- 
jetions to the Trojan ftory, however learned and ingenious 
they. may be, have received as much notice as they deferye; 
and that his opponents have exceeded in fome refpeéts the 
bounds of probability in their vindications, not lefs than the 
object of their animadverfions had exceeded thofe bounds be- 
fore. As long as the teftimonies of able and judicious hifto- 
rians, who had the means of dompetent information, claim 
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more credit than the ideas'of modern fpeculatifts not more li- 
Berally gifted, and deprived of fuch means; as long as tradi- 
tion, early and uninterrupted, muft require a reafonable per- 
fuafion, grounded on experience and the rationality of our 
{pecies, that nothing but a f@é could gain fuch general cre- 
dence through ancient nations; as long as realities may be 
exaggerated, diftorted, amplified, by the incorporation of poetic 
fiction, and yet maintain their claim to acceptance in the main, 
though with much qualification and referve, proportionate to 
fuch circumftances as genuine hiftory and judicious criticifm 
may fuggeft ; fo long will the real exittence of the city Troy, 
iif the event of the Trojan war, be entitled to the general be- 
lief of fucceeding ages; nor muft petty difficulties, which de- 
rive their cogency. from the intervention of years and the de- 
ftruction of literary memorials, be allowed to countervail the 
univerfal and unimpeachable operation of domineering proba- 
bilities, which have for their foundation the e/Jential con/titutions 
of HUMAN REASON and HUMAN NATURE, 





Travels in the Interior Diftridts of Africa: performed under the 
Direétion and Patronage of the African Affociation, in the 
Years 1795, 1796, and1797. By Mungo Park, Surgeon. 


With an Appendix, containing Geographical Illufirations of 


Africa. By Major Rennell. 4to. ul. 115. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 
1799. 


Mr. PARK’s journey, though it extended through an in- 
confiderable part of the vaft continent of Africa, has greatly 
added to our knowledge of the northern part of this curious 
country. By afcertaining the courfe of the Niger, he has 
fhown us where the higheft mountains are fituated, whence 
the fources of rivers flowing to the eaft and weft proceed. He 
has equally traced the confines of the great defert, and exa- 
mined the Mgors and Negroes, races which differ more in their 
moral qualities than in their colour. After undergoing innu- 
merable hardfhips, he has returned with more important ad- 
ditions to our geograpily of thefe regions than it had before 
received from the days of Herodotus. | . 

Mr. Park’s experience has deftroyed, in fome degree, our 
expectations of attaining farther knowledge of this country, 
by the accounts which le has given ‘of the treachery, the 
cruelty, andthe avarice of the Muors; norcan thefe be avoid- 
ed, unlefs the intereft of the caravans, which go from the Me- 
diterranean to Fezzan, and thence to Tombuctoo, be connected 
with the fafety of any future travellers. . A journey, in that 
cafe, from the fea, in a fouthern direction, may lead in a dif- 
ferent way to the Niger, and to the Libyan Marth, where that 
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river may be loft, as, by fome authors, this was deemed its 
fource. In our review of + the Proceedings ef the African 
Affociation,’ we fully confidered this journey in a fcientific 
view. We fhall now, as-we then propofed, confine ourfelves 
to Mr. Park’s perfonal dangers and efcapes. 

In onr’perufal of this volume, we have found nothing more 
attractive than the little rraits of affectionate fenfibility and dif- 
interefted kindnefs difplayed by the Negroes of the lower or- 
ders; for the higher feem to have caught the infection of ava- 

ice and cruelty from their neighbours, perhaps from their 
fituation and uncontrolled power. The chiefs were mean and 
illiberal in their Conduét ; and we are rather furprifed that our 
traveller proceeded io far, than that he extended his journey no 
farther. His route exceeded eleven hundred Britith miles in a 
direct line. 
Mr. Park’s accounts of the manners of the people who. in- 
habit the banks of the Gambia, and of their trade with the 
Europeans, are lefs interefting than his own adventures. The 
Feloops are a gloomy and refentful race, but brave, active, and 
faithful: the Yalofls are more handfome in.features, and more 
ingenious in manufactures: the Foulahs aré a paftoral nation, 
ot a tawny complexion and long filky hair; and the Man- 
dingoes are mild, fociable, and obliging. Three-fourths of 
the Mandinzoes are flaves; and, except when the flave isa 
native anda domeftic, he has no fecurity from the laws, but is 
wholly dependent on the czprice of his mafter. One remark 
we muft add from our author—when there are no flave fhips 
en the coc/?, 2 humane or a confiderate matter incorporates 
purchafed flaves with his domeftics, and they then enjoy all the 
privileges of native flaves. Our readers will undoubtedly apply 
this obiervation to the difputed queflion of the flave trace. 

On the 3d of December, 1795, Mr. Park left his kind hoft 
Dr. Laidley, and. proceeded on his travels. He foon experie 
enced the exactions of the petty chiefs, but efcaped with com- _ 
parative eafe. The country rofe in gentle acclivities ; and the 
negroes appeared chearful, eafy, and happy. The govern- 
ment was in the hands of the Pagans; for the Bufhreens (the 
Mohammedans) are fewer in number than the Kafirs or un- 
believers ; but, where the true believers reigned, our traveller 
was indeed unfortunate, while the benevolent monarch of 
Wolli fed, and affifted him with judicious advice. . A cuftom 
which he obferved in this part of his tour is toe curious topals, 
unnoticed. 


‘ On the 7th I departed from Konjour, and flept at a village 
called Malla (or Mallaing) ; and on the 8th about noon I arrived 
at Kolor, a confiderable town ; near the entrance into which I ab- 
ferved, hanging upona tree, a fort of mafquerade habit, made of 
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the bark of trees, which I was told.on inquiry belonged to Mumbo 
Iumbo. This isa ftrange bugbear, common to. all the Mandingo 
towns, and much emploved hy the Pagan natives in keeping. their 
women in fubjeétion ; for as the Kafirs. are not reftried in the 


‘number of their. wives, every one marries as many as he can cone 


veuiently maintain; and ag. it frequently happens that, the ladies 
difagree among themfelves, family quarréls fometimes rife to fuch a 
height, that the. authority of the hufband can no longer preferve 
peace in his boufchold. In {uch cafes, the interpofition of Mumbo 
Jumbo is called in, and is always decifive, 

‘ This ftrange minifter of juftice (who is fuppofed tobe either 
the hufoand himfelf, or fome perfon inftruéted by him), difguifed. 
in the drefs that has been mentioned, and armed with the ned: of 
public guthgrity, announces his coming (whenever his fervices are 
required) by loud and difmal {creams in thé woods near the town. 
He begins the pantomime at the approach.of night ; and.as foon as 
it is dark, he enters the town, and proceeds;to the Bentang, at which, 
all the inhabitants immediately aflemble.. 

_* Jt may. eafily* be fuppofed that. this, exhibition is not much 
relifhed by the women; for as the. perfon in difguife is. entirely un- 
known to them, every married female fifpeéts that the vifit may 
poflibly, be.intended, for berfelf ; byt they.dare not refule to. appear 
when they are fummoned. ; snd the ceremony commences with 
fongsrand dances, which continue till, midnight, about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the offender. This unfortunate vidtim. being 
thereupon immediately. feized, is ftripped, naked, tied to.a poft, and 
feverely {courged. with Mumbo's rod, amidft the fhouts, and. derifion 


of the whole affembly ; and it is remarkable, that the reft of the . 


women are the loudeft in their exclamations on this occafion againft 
their unhappy fitter. Daylight: puts _ an. end to this indecent and 
unmanly revel.’ Pp. 39. | 


The defcription of the wreftling match is alfo curious. The 
wreftlers ftand at fome diftance from each other, and then catch 
at the knee; and, in this pofture, they ftruggle till fuperior. 
ftrength, though fome judgement may at the Jame time be ne- 
ceffary, overcomes. The remarkable nature of this conteft 
will appear, when we confider it as explanatory of Jacob’s 
wreftling with the angel, the circumftances of which are ap- 
parently inexplicable ; but with this clue we perceive why 
the hollow of the thigh was touched, and the joint wrenched 
in the efforts of the combatants *. 

In the kingdom of Wolli, our’ author was always received 
at night with a cheerful welcome; but at Bondou he began 
to experience. fome fevere exactions. The king, however, 
treated him with civility. 
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‘ ...... 1 was about to take my leave, when the king, dé« 
firing me to top a while, began a long preamble in favour of the 
whites; extolling their immenfe wealth, and good difpofitions.. He 
next proceeded to an eulogium on my blue coat, of which the yel- 
low buttons feemed particularly to catch his fancy; and he con- 
cluded by entreating me to prefent him with it ; affuring me, for 
my confolation under the lofs of it, that he would wear it on all 
public occafions, and inform every one who faw it, of my great 
liberality towards him. The requeft of an African prince, in his 
own dominions, particularly when made to.a ftranger, comes little 
fhort of a command. It is only a way of obtaining by gentle 
means, what he can, if he pleafes, take by force; and as it was 
againft my intereft to offend him by a refufal, I very quietly took 
off my coat, the only good one in my poffeffion, and laid it at his 
feet. 

‘In return for my compliance, he prefented me with great plenty 
of provifions, and defired’ to fee me again in the morning. I ace 
cordingly attended, and found him fitting upon his bed. He told 
me he was fick, and wifhed to have a little blood taken from him ; 
but I had no fooner tied up his-arm, and difplayed the lancet, than 
his courage failed; and he begged me to poftpone the operation 
till the afternoon, as he felt himfelf, he faid, much better than he 
had been, and thanked me kindly ‘for’ my’ readinefs to ferve him. 
He then obferved, that his women were very defirous to fee me, 
and requefted that I would favour them with a vifit. An attendant 
was ordered to conduét me; and I had no fooner entered the 
court appropriated to the ladies, than the whole feraglio furrounded 
me; fome begging for phyfic, fome for amber; and all of them 
- defirous of trying that great African fpecific, blood-letting. ‘They 
were 10 or 12 in number, moft of them young and handfome, 
and wearing on their heads ornaments of gold, and beads of 
amber, 

‘ They rallied me witha good’ deal of gaiety on different fub« 
jects ; particularly upon the whitenefs of my, fkin, and the promi- 
nency of ‘my -nofe. They infifted that both were artificial, The 
firft, they. faid, was produced when I was an infant, by dipping me 
in milk; and. they infifted that my nofe had been,pinched every 
day, till it had acquired its prefent unfightly and unnatural con- 
formation. On my part, without difputing my own deformity, I 
paid them many compliments on African beauty. I praifed the 
glofly jet of their fkins, and the lovely deprefhion of their nofes; but 
they faid that flattery, or (as they emphatically. termed it) Aoney- 
mouth, was not efteemed in Bondou, In return, however, for my 
company or,my compliments (to which, by the way, they feemed 
not fo infenfible as they affected to be), they prefented me with a 
jar of honey and fome fifhr, which were fent to my lodging ; and 
I was-defired to come again to the king a little before funfet. 

‘I carried with me fome beads and writing paper, it being ufual 
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to prefent fome {mall offering on taking leave : in return for-which, 
the king gave me five drachms of gold; obferving, that it was but 
a trifle, and given out of pure friendfhip; but would be of ufe to 
me in travelling, for the purchafe of provifions. He feconded this 
act of kindnefs by one {till greater ; politely telling me, that though 
‘it was cuftomary to examine the baggage of every traveller pafling 
through his country, yet, in the prefent inftance, he would difpenfe 
_ with that ceremony ; adding, I was at liberty to depart when I 
pleafed.’ P. 54. 


The Foulahs of Bondou are mild and benevolent in their 
difpofitions, but contract a degree of uncharitahlene{s from the 
Koran. They differ little from the other paitoral races of 
wari climates. | 

In the kingdom: of Kajaaga, our traveller was robbed with 
little ceremony ; but he was relieved, in an unaffectedly bene- 
volent manner, by an old woman. * Experience,’ he adds, * had 
taught her, that hunger was painful, and her own diftreffes 
made her commiferate thofe of others.” New exactions were 
fobn experienced from a voluntary protector ; and Mr. Park’s 
ftock would foon have been exhaufted, had he not had claims 
on fome of the flave merchants, in different places, by favour 
of his friends on the coaft. “The whole of this part of the 
journey was, however, not gloomy. ‘The following fcene of 
momentary cheerfulnefs relieved the diftrefs of fome of the 
other parts, 


¢ About two miles farther to the eaftward, we paffed a large 
town called Madina; and at two o’clock came in fight of Jumbo, 
the blackfmith’s native town, from whence he had been abjfent 
more than four years. Soon after this his brother, who had by 
fome means been apprized of his coming, came out to meet him, 
accompanied by a fioging man: he brought a horfe for the black- 
fmith, that he might enter his native town in a dignified manner; 


and he defired each of us to put a good charge of powder into our ~ 


guns. ‘The finging man now led the way, followed by the two 
brothers; and we were prefently joined by a number of people 
from the town, all of whom demonftrated great joy at fecing their 
old acquaintance the blackfmith, by the moft extravagant jumping 
and finging. On entering the town, the finging man began an ex- 
tempore fong in praife of the blackfmith, extolling his courage in 
having overcome fo many difficulties ; and concluding with a {trict 
injunétion to his friends to drefs him plenty of victuals. ‘ 

_ ~® When we arrived at the blackfmith’s place of refidence, we 
difmounted and fired our mufkets, The meeting between him and 
his relations was very tender; for thefe rude children of nature, free 
from reftraint, difplay their emotions in the ftrongeft and moft ex- 
preflive manner. Amidft thefe tranfports, the black{mith’s aged 
mother was led forth, leaning upon a ftaff, Every one made way 
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for her; and fhe ftretched out het hand to bid her fon welcome, 
Being totally blind, the ftroked his hands, arms, and face, with great 
care, and feemed highly delighted that her latter days were bleffed 
by his return, and that her ears once more heard the mufic of his 
voice. From this interview ] was fully convinced, that whatever 
difference there is between the Negro and European in the con- 
formation of the nofe and the colour of the fkin, there is none tn 
the genuine fympathies and characteriffic feelings of our common 
nature. 

‘ During the tumult. of thefe congratulations, I had feated my- 
felf apart, by the fide of one of the huts, being unwilling to inter- 
rupt the flow of filial and parental tendernefs ; and the attention of 
the company was fo entirely taken up with the blackfmith, that ] 
believe none of his friends had obferved me.. , When all the peopte. 
prefent had feated themfelves, the blackfmith was defired by his 
father to give them fome account of his adventures; and filence 
being commanded, he began; and after repeatedly thanking God 
for the fuccefs that “had attended him, related every material oc- 
currence that had happened to him from his leaving Kaflon to his 
arrival at the Gambia; his employment and fuccefs in thofe parts ; 
and the dangers he had efcaped in returning to his native country, 
In the latter part of his narration, he had frequently occafion to 
mention me; and after many ftrong expreflions concerning my 
kindnefs to him, he poiited to the place where I fat, and exclaimed, 
afille ibi fring, * fee him fitting there.” In a moment all eyes 
were turned upon me; I appeared like a being dropped from the 
clouds : every one was furprifed that they had not obferved me 
before ; and a few women and children expreffed great uneafinefs 
at being fo near a man of fuch an uncommon appearance, By 
degrees, however, their apprehenfions tubfided; and when the 
blackfmith affured them that I was perfe€ly inoffenfive, and would 
hurt nobody, fome of them ventured fo far as to examine the tex- 
ture of my clothes; but many of them were ftill very fufpicious ; 
and when by accident I happened to move myfelf, or look at thé 
young children, their mothers would feamper off with thein with 
the greateft precipitation. Ina few hours, however, they all be- 
came reconciled to me.’ Pp, 81, 


The petty wars of thefe ftates prevented Mr. Park from fol- 
lowing the ufual route; and he untortunately adopted the re- 
folution of going to Bambarra through the Moorith kingdom 
of Ludamar, whence arofe his early and. fevere misfortunes, 
In Ludamar and its neighbourhood he found the Lotophagi 
of Pliny, a race jometimes confidered as equally tabulous with 
thofe whofe * heads do grow beneath their thoulders.’ 

Two Negroes, at firft fufpeCied to be runaway flaves, faid, 
when challenged, 


“ that tliey were natives of Toorda, a neighbouring village, and 
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had come to that place to gather tomberongs."\. Thefe are finall 
farinaceous berries, of a yellow colour and delicious tafte, which I 
knew to be the froit of the rhamnus.lotus of Linnzus.' The Ne- 
groes fhewed us two large bafkets tull, which they had colleted in 
the courfe of the day. Thefe berries are much efteemed by the 
natives, who convert them into a fort of bread, by expofing them 
for fomie days to the fun, and afterwards pounding them gently in 
a wooden mortar, until the farinaceous part of the berry is feparated 
from the ftone. This meal is then mixed with a little water, and 
formed into cakes; which, when dried in the fun, refemble in co- 
lour and favour the fweeteft gingerbread.) The ftones are after- 
wards put into a vefiel of water, and thaken about fo as to feparate 
the meal! which may ‘flill adhere to them: this communicates a 
fweet and agreeable tafte to the water, and with the addition of a 
little pounded millet, forms a pleafant gruel called fondi, which is 
the common breakfaft in many parts of Ludamur, during the months 
of February and March, The fruit is collected by {preading a cloth 
upon the ground, and beating the branches with a ftick. 

* The lotus is very common in all the kingdoms which I vifited; 
but is found in the greateft plenty on the fandy foil of Kaarta, Lu- 
damar, and the morthera parts of Bambarra, where it is one of the 
moft common fhrubs of the country. I had obferved the fame 
{pecies at Gambia, and had an opportunity to make a drawing of a 
branch in flower, of which an engraving is given. The kaves of 
the defert fhrub are, however, much f{maller; and more refem- 
bling, in that particular, thofe reprefented in the engraving given by 
Desfontaines, in the Mémoires de l’Académie Royale des Sciences, 
1788, p. 99. ) 

* As this fhrub is found in Tunis, and alfo in the Negro king- 
doms, and as it furnifes the natives of the latter with a food refem- 
bling bread, and alfo with a fweet liquor, which is much relifhed 
by them, there can be little doubt of its being the lotus mentioned 
by Pliny, as the food of the\Lybian Lotophagi. An army may 


very well have been fed with the bread I have tafted, made of the 


meal of the fruit, as is faid by Pliny to. have been done in Lybia; 
and as the tafte of the bread is {weet and agreeable, it is not likely 
that the foldiers would complain of it.’ P. gg. 


The following narrative is too interefting to be omitted, and. 
too melancholy not to draw a figh. 


* At daybreak on the 18th, we refumed our journey, and at eight 
o'clock paffed Simbing, the frontier village of Ludainar, fituated in 


“a narrow pafs between two rocky hills, and furrounded witha high 


wall. From this village major Houghton (being deferied by his 
Negro fervants, who retufed to follow him into the Moorif) coun- 
try) wrote his laft letter with a pencil to Dr. Laidley. Tyhis brave 
but unfortunate man, having furmounted many difficulties, had 
taken a northerly direétion, and endeavoured to pafs through the 
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kingdom of Ludamar, where I afterwards learned the following 
particulars concerning his melancholy fate, On his arrival at Jarra, 
he got acquainted with certain Moorifh merchants who were tra- 
velling to Tifheet (a place near the falt pits-in the great defert, ten 
days’ journey to the northward) to purchafe falt ; and the major, at 
the expence of a mufket and fome tobacco, engaged them to convey 
him thither. It is impoffible to form any other opinion on this des 
termination, than. that the Moors intentionally deceived him, either 
with regard to the route that he wifhed to purfue, or the ftate of the 
intermediate country between Jarra and Tombudtoo. Their in- 
tention probably was to rob and leave him in the defert. At the 
end of two days he fufpeéted their treachery, and infifted on res 
turning to Jarra. Finding him perfift in this determination, the 
Moors robbed him of every thing he poffeffed, and went off with 
their camels ; the poor major being thus deferted, returned on foot 
to a watering place in pofleflion of the Moors, called Tarra. He 
had been fome days without food, and the unfeeling Moors refufing 
to give him any, he funk at laft under his diftrefles, Whether he 
actually perifhed of hunger, or was murdered outright by the favage 
Mahomedans, is not certainly known; his body was dragged into 
the woods, and I was fhewn at a diftance, the fpot where his remains 


were left to perifh.’ P. 103. 


Our author’s fate, though highly diftrefling, was, in the 
event, lefs unfortunate; yet, as he was enflaved by Ali, the 
king of Ludamar, expofed to every infult, tormented with 
fufpicious anxiety, expofed to noxious dews, frequently de- 
prived of water, and fometimes haraffed by hunger, his ex- 
iftence was almoft miraculous. To purfue this detail of wane 
ton infult, and often of extreme mifery, would be painful, The 
following defcription of the diftances and fituations of fome re- 
markable cities of Africa may be more important to the {ei- 


entific inquirer, 


* April 18th. Two days after the departure of Ali, a Shereef ar- 
rived with falt, and fome other articles, from Walet, the capital of 
the kingdom of Biroo. As there was no tent appropriated for him, 
he took up his abode in the fame hut with me. He feemed to bea 
well informed man, and his acquaintance both with the Arabic 
and Bambarra tongues, enabled him to travel, with eafe and fafety, 
through a number of kingdoms ; for though his place of refidence 
was Walet, he had vifi:ed Houfla, and had lived fome years at Tome 
buctoo. Upon my inquiring fo particularly about the diftancey 
from Walet to Tombuétoo, he afked me if I intended to travel that. 
way; and being anfwered in the affirmative, he fhook his head, and 


faid, it would not do; for that Chrittians were looked upon theré 
From him i 


learned the following particulars; that Houfla was the largett town 
he had ever feen: that Walet was larger than. 'Tombuctoo ; but 
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being remote from the Niger, and its trade confifting chiefly of falt, 
it was not fo much reforted to by ftrangers; that between-Benowm 
and Walet was ten days’ journey; but the road did not lead through 
any remarkable towns, and travellers fupported themfelves by pur- 
chafing milk from the Arabs, who keep their herds by the watering- 
places: two of the days’ journies, was over a fandy country, with- 
out water. From Walet to Tombuctoo, was eleven days more; 
but water was more plentiful, and the journey was ufually per- 
formed upon bullocks. He faid there were. many Jews at Tom- 
buétoo, but they all {poke Arabic, and ufed the fame prayers as the 
Moors. He frequently pointed his hand to the fouth-eaft quarter, 
or rather the eaft by fouth; obferving, that Tombuétoo was fituated 
in that dire€tion ; and though I made him repeat this information, 
again and again, I never found him to vary more than half a point, 
which was to the fouthward. ' 

¢ April 24th. This morning Shereef Sidi Mahomed Moora Ab- 
dalla, a native of Morocco, arrived with five bullocks loaded with 
falt. He had formerly refided fome months at Gibraltar, where he 
had picked up as much Englifh, as enabled him to make himfelf 
underftood. He informed me, that he had been five months ia 
coming from Santa Cruz ; but that great part of the time had been 
fpent in trading. When I requefted him to enumerate the days 
employed in travelling from Morocco to Benowm, he gave them as 
follows :—to Swera, three days; to Agadier, three; to Jiniken, 
ten; to Wadenoon, four; to Lakeneig, five; to Zeeriwin-zeriman, 
five; to Tifheet, ten; to Benowm, ten; inall fifty days: but tra- 
vellers ufually reft a long while at Jiniken and Tifheet ; at the latter 
of which places they dig the rock falt, which is fo great an article of 
commerce with the Negroes.’ P. 140. 


Our author at laft efcaped from his captivity, with the des 
fertion of his interpreter, and the lofs of his faithful boy, and 
ultimately of almoft all his clothes. But his misfortunes did 
hot terminate with his flavery. Obliged to forfake the Moor- 
ifh eftablifhments, he was unable to difcover water; and he 
defcribes his deplorable fituation in language the moft afs 
fedting. | 


* My thirft was by this time become infufferable; my mouth 
was parched and inflamed; a fudden dimnefs would frequently 
"come over my eyes, with other fymptoms of fainting; and my 
horfe being very much fatigued, I began ferioufly to apprehend that 
I thould perith of thirft. To relieve the burning pain in my mouth 
and throat, I chewed the leaves of different fhrubs, but found them 
all bitter, and of no fervice to me. 

.*-A little before funfet, having reached the top of a gentle tifing, 
Iclimbed a high tree, from the topmoft branches of which I caft a 
melancholy ‘look over the barren wildernefs, but without difcover- 
ing the moft diftant trace of a human dwelling. The fame difmal 
Crit. Rey. Vor, XXVI. Fuly, 1799. T 
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uniformity of fhrubs and fand every where prefented itfelf, and thd 
horizon was as level and uninterrupted as that of the fea. 

* Defcending from the tree, I found my horfe devouring the 
ftubble and brufhwood with great avidity ; and as I was now too 
faint to attempt walking, and my horfe too much fatigued to carry 
me, I thought it but an act of humanity, and perhaps the laft I 
fhould ever have it in my power to perform, to take off his bridle 
and let him fhift for himfelf; in doing which I was fuddenly af- 
fected with ficknefs and giddinefs ; and falling upon the fand, felt 
as if the hour of death was faft approaching. “ Here then, thought 
I, after a fhort but ineffectual ftruggle, terminate all my hopes of 
being ufeful in my day and generation: here muft the fhort {pan 
of my life come to an end,”’—TI caft (as I believed) a laft. look on 
the furrounding fcene, and whilft I refiected on the awful change 
that was about to take place, this world with its enjoyments feemed 
to vanifh from my recollection. Nature, however, at length re- 
fumed its functions; and on recovering my fenfes, I found myfelf 
ftretched upon the fand, with the bridle ftill.in my hand, and the 
fun juft inking behind the trees. I now fummoned all my refo- 
lution, and determined to make another effort to prolong my ex- 
iftence. And as the evening was fomewhat cool, I refolved to travel 
as far as my limbs would carry me, in hopes of reaching (my only 
refource) a watering-place. With this view, I put the bridle on 
my horfe, and driving him before me, went flowly along for about 
an hour, when I perceived fome lightning from the north-eaft; a 
moft delightful fight; for it promifed rain, The darknefs and 
lightning increafed very rapidly ; and in Iefs than an hour I heard 
the wind roaring among the bufhes. I had already opened my 
mouth to receive the refrefhing drops. which I expected ; but I was 
inftantly covered with a cloud of fand, driven with fuch force by 
thé wind as to give a very difagreeable fenfation to my face and 
arms; and] was obliged to mount my horfe, and ftop under a. bufh, 
to prevent being fuffocated, The fand continued to fly in amazing 

uantities for near an hour, after which I again fet forward, and 
travelled with difficulty, until ten o’clock. - About this time I was 
agreeably furprifed by fome very vivid fiathes of lightning, followed 
by a few heavy drops of rain. In a little time the fand ceafed to 
fly, and I alighted, and {pread out all my clean clothes to. collect the 
rain, which at length I faw would certainly fall. For more than ap 
hour it rained plentifully, and I quenched my thirft, by wringing 
and fucking my clothes.’ Pp. 176. 


Ina fimilar emergency, the croaking of frogs conduéted 
him to a pool, the poffefion of which he was obliged to con- 
teft with thefe amphibious animals; and, in a long journeys 
he was often repulfed by the chief; and relieved by the bene- 
volence of fome individual in'an humbler ftation. In one*of 
thefe happier moments he found himfelf: the fubject ofa 
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little extemporaneous fong, of which a verfion by the duchefs 
of Devonthire, fet to mutic tag fimple and elegant, is fub- 
joined, Our author had now reached the Negro territories, in 
a country where cultivation is fo extenfively praétifed, that, as 
the natives exprefs it, * hunger is never known.’ His cafe, 
however, was an unfortunate exception: fufpected by the 
Moors whom he accidentally met, and avoided as a Chriftian, 
he was frequently in temporary diftrefs. After various adven- 
‘tures, however, of no great moment, he arrived at Sego, and 
faw ‘the Niger, in filent majefty, flowing eaftward. Sego is 
built on both fides of the river: it appears a town of fome 
magnitude and importance; but Mr. Park did not fee the 


‘whole, as the king, with a prudent kindnefs, ste. that he 


might not be able to prote& him, haftened his departure, 
after {upplying his wants in the coin of that country, kow- 
Ties, 

From Sego he proceeded eaftward to Silla, and a little to the 
north to Moorzen ; but, when he found that the country eaft- 
ward was in poffeffion of the Moors, his apprehenfions of 
another captivity, and the impreffion of the dangers which he 
had incurred, were fo vivid, that he immediately refolved to 
return. Had he not embraced that refolution, he probably 
-would not have been preferved. 

The adventures, on his return, we muft purfue in another 
article; but we cannot conclude without remarking, that the 
eandour and good fenfe difpiayed in the prefent narrative claim 
Our applaufe, as much as the firmnefs and intrepidity, conftantly 
obfervable in Mr. Park’s conduct, excite our admiration. 


anti. 





‘The Pafforal Care.» By the late Alexander Gerard, D.D. 
F. R. S. E. Profeffor of Divinity in the Univerfity and 
King’s College of Aberdeen; and one of his Majefty’s Chap- 
‘dains in Ordinary for Scotland. Publifhed by his Son and Suc- 

 eeffer, Gilbert Gerard, DoD. one of his Majefty’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary for Scotland. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1799. f 


| From the refpeétability of the charaGter of the late|Dr. 
Gerard as _a clergyman, a profeffor, and a man of tafte, we 
were pleafed to hear that.a pofthumous work of his was in 


the prefs, and that it was on a fubje€t fo important as that of 
the paftoral funétion, which the author’s profeffion ‘had led 
him for, many a? to conteinplate, and a a, to prattife. 


Can 


e nature of 


Vv 


the manera! office,,and the duties and qualifications con- 


nectéd with it, have been prefented to the public. We have 
lately had occafion to notice the lectares of Dr. Smith of 
eri & , | 
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Campbell-town * ; but, though a fimilarity of ideas muft oc. 
cur on fuch a fubje&t, we are far from confidering the work 
now before us as redundant: on the contrary, we think that ir 
may prove very acceptable and ufeful, particularly to ftudents 


for the miniftry, and to the younger clergy. 
We are informed in the advertifement, that the work was 


© compofed for the benefit of thofe candidates for the miniftry 
who were under his (Dr, Gerard’s) care; along fucceffion of whom 
iffued from his fchool, and can, doubtlefs, bear teftimony to the 
pleafure and inftruction they derived from this part of his theologi- 
cal courfe: and although it was particularly adapted to the fituation 
of clergymen of the church of Scotland, yet it may not be unpro- 
fitable to thofe alfo of other perfuafions, who will find it through- 
out breathing a {pirit of rational and elevated piety, and marked 
with that candour and moderation which diftinguifhed his charac- 


ter.’ P. iv. 


The performance is full and comprehenfive, embracing 
every part of the clerical office. It is divided into three parts, 
viz. the importance of the paftoral charge; its duties; and 
the requifites for performing thofe duties. The fub-divi- 
fions of thefe leading branches relate to the true nature and 
juft fenfe of the paftoral dignity ; to the efteem which the of- 
fice claims, and the contempt with which it is fometimes treat- 
ed ; to its various difficulties, and the true fpirit with which it 
ought to be undertaken and conduéted. In treating of its 
auties, the worthy author points out thofe which refpe& indi- 
viduals, {mall focieties, and a whole parifh; fuch as example, 
private inftru@tion and exhortation, reconciliation of diffe- 
rences, compofition and delivery of fermons, adminiftration of 
facraments, &c. He alfo treats of the qualifications for the 
pattoral office, the preparation for it, &c. | 

Much ufeful inftruction, as well as many valuable remarks, 
willbe found under each of thefe heads. In treating of the dig- 
nity. of the paftoral office, Dr. Gerard cautioufly guards againft 
that fervile veneration for the clerical charaéter which, in 
former ages, engendered a hurtful fuperftition in the people, 
and pride and thirft of dominion in the priefthood. He pro- 
perly obferves that 
- § the idea of the fanétity of the paftoral office has been often mif- 
ainderftood and abufed, Confufed and improper notions of it have 
been propagated, and. perverted to the bafeft purpofes of fupertti- 
tion. That idea has been fo much overftretched and diftorted, as 
to be made to imply an exemption from the authority and jurifdic- 
tion of magiftrates, from fubje€tion to all human laws, and from the 
commen, obligations of men in fociety ; a power of giving, ina 
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greater or lefs extent, according to the different degrees of the cleri- 
cal character, a virtue and efficacy, a kind of magical charm, to the 
ordinances of religion; a privilege of obtaining a higher meafure of 
the favour of God, than other men, or of obtaining it on different 
and eafier terms; a fort of intereft with God, to engage him in all 
their views, to render every caufe of theirs his caufe, to make it im- 
pious to oppofe them, or to punifh their crimes, and to draw down 
his judgments:on all whom they reckon their enemies. Such unholy 
claims cannot poflibly be founded on the holinefs of the miniftry: 
they are the offspring of ignorance and arrogance; they are by turns 
the nurfes and the nurfelings of fuperftition. The Chriftian miniftry 
is truly an holy office: but it is fo, only in this fenfe, that it is occu- 
pied about holy things, that its object is religion. They who exer- 
cife this office, are holy only in this fenfe, that they “ minifter 
about holy things,” and that they are ftriétly obliged to real holi- 
nefs, to moral goodnefs, without which their character muft be re- 
pugnant to the fubject of their profeffion.’ p, 11, 





¢ Their authority [a//] is of the kind which is congruous to'their 
work: they neither are “ Lords over God’s heritage,” nor “ have 
dominion over men’s faith.” They often have claimed temporal 
power, political authority, and civil dignities: but the claim is ufur- 
pation; thefe are the pre-eminences of the kingdoms of this world, 
but their office is folely in the kingdom of Chrift, which “ is not 
of this world :” thefe have a relation to the fecular affairs of men, 
but this office only to their fpiritual concerns, Even in their fpi- 
ritual concerns, the authority of minifters is very far from being abfo- 
lute or unlimited. It includes no power over the confciences of 
men; no right to impofe upon them, any principles of belief, or 
rules of conduct, but thofe which the fcripture has impofed; no 
right. to obtrude upon them our explications of fcripture or deduc- 
tions from it. The claim or exercife of fuch rights, is not the go- 
vernment of Chrift, but the tyranny of Antichrif; both to people 
and to minifters, the {cripture is the only ftandard of religion: mi- 
nifters have authority to teach only what it teaches; and by it, and 
by it alone, it is the right of the people, and their duty alfo, to exa- 
mine what is taught, Even thofe doétrines and thofe precepts 
which are clearly contained in fcripture, the paftoral office gives 
no authority to enforce by methods of violence: thefe are the in- 
ftruments of political authority, the authority of paftors is purely 
fpiritual. Religious belief and praétice are of no value if they be 
not voluntary, if they proceed not from conviétion and confcience, 
Whenever civil penalties are applied to force them, they are mifap- 
plied. ' This is, impotently to attempt promoting the kingdom of 
Chrift, by an unnatural alliance with the kingdoms of the world, 
Perfecution never can be but improper; but in a minifter of the 
gofpel it is moft improper. ‘When irreligion, vice, or fuperttition, 
. fo dire@ly affect the proper interefts of fociety, as to render jt moft 
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jut to check them by laws, as civil crimes, the enacting and exe. 
cuting thefe laws, is the province of the rulers of the ftate, not of 


the rulers of the church. Their authority is only right to teach: 


the truths which the fcriptures teach, to inculcate the duties which 
they require, to rebuke and cenfure the fins which they forbid, and 
to be liftened to while they do fo: and they are entitled to fup- 
port this authority by no other engines, but the power of perfua- 
fion and the influence of exemplary virtue. Itis the dignity which 
refults from this kind of authority, and it alone, that belongs to the 
paftoral office.’ Pp. 17. 


We with that fuch modeft and judicious ideas of the true 
dignity, fanctity, and authority of minifters of the word, had 
been entertained by eccletiaftics in different ages af the church. 
Its unity would, in this cafe, have been better preferved than 
by that unnatural way of fecuring uniformity by penal laws, 
and calling in the aid of civil fan@ions. But churchmen of 
different perfuafions, after long experience of the inefficacy of 
fuch methods, are-now, in general, become wifer; and, 
though penal ftatutes in matters of religion have not been all 
abrogated, yet, by common confent, they are fuffered to li¢ 
dormant, 

In his endeavours to imprefs upon the theological ftudent a 
lively fenfe of the genuine importance and dignity of the mini- 
fterial character, Dr. Gerard delivers this excellent and ani. 


mated addrefs : 


‘ A fenfe of the juft importance of the paftoral office, imprefled 
on the heart, will form you, not only to goodnefs, but to dignity of 
character and demeanour. A ftation of dignity requires dignity of 
character: and it is the trueft dignity of character, that the flation 
of minifters requires. This is widely different from that ftatelinefs 
and haughtinefs which highly mifbecome them, but which fome 
have affeéted in its ftead: it is perfectly confiftent with the lowlieft 
humility; nay, in the exertions of genuine humility, it is often moft 
confpicuous. It exalts the foul, bur elates it not ; it produces con- 
defcenfion, not affuming; affability, not diftance: it difgufts not 
the moft jealous fpectator ; it forces approbation, and commands 
efteem. The apoftle certainly had it in his eye, when he direéted, 
not to the people, but to the minifter, the exhortation, ** Let no man 
defpife thee.” It is nothing elfe but eminence of virtue. It is 
founded on a ftrong perception of the excellence of virtue and the 


bafenefs of vice, and on a permanent fenfe of the vanity of prefent, 


outward things, and the unfpeakable moment of things fpiritual and 
eternal. It ihews itfeif in a fuperiority to all the allurements of 
fenfe and intere{t, whenever they are inconfiftent with itrié virtue; 
in liberty fromthe dominion of vice, which is the loweft degrada- 
tion of a reafonable foul; in the poffeflion ‘and , vigorous exercife of 
a high degree of piety, benevolence, and every worthy affection ; in 
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difdaining to {peak or do any thing which betrays mean fentiments 
little views, or wrong paffions; in being above blufhing to perform 
offices feemingly the loweft, whenever they are ufeful to the body or 
the foul of any man, or conducive to the interefts of religion. ‘This 
is true dignity of character: and this is the dignity, and the only 
dignity, to which your profeffion can naturally prompt you to 
afpire.’ P. 33. 


What.an amiable piGture he has drawn of the conduct and 
example which clergymen ought to exhibit to the world! We 
will venture to pronounce, that, where-ever the following pic- 
ture appears to be drawn from the life, it will do more to put 
vice to the bluth, and to fecure refpe& for religion and the 
clerical character, than all the claims of church-authority 
puthed to excels. : 


‘ Clergymen ought, in every fituation, boldly toavow and pro- 
fecute the conduét which religion requires from them, At the 
fame time, they muft carefully avoid oftentation in the exertion of 
their virtues. This could not fail to difguft, and would very pro~ 
bably raife a fufpicion of hypocrify. They muft leave their light 
to thine before men by its own fplendour, without either ftudying-to 
obfcure it, or endeavouring to render it glaring. It is by poffeff- 
ing virtue in fincerity and in ftrength, that they will beft preferve 
this happy medium. To render their virtue exemplary, it is like- 
wife neceffary that their manner of practifing it be fuch as will ren- 
der it attractive. For this purpofe they muft keep at a diftance 
from forbidding aufterity, and ftudy to fhew its native lovelinefs by 
accompanying it with cheerfulnefs, courtefy, and condefcenfione 
They muft preferve the feveral virtues from thofe excefles or adul- 
terations which would fully their beauty, Their piety muft be 
alike remote from fuperftition and from enthufiafm ; their integri- 
ty, though inflexible, muft be free from feverity; their humility, 
from meannefs; their gravity, from morofenefs; their cheerfulnefs, 
from levity ; their zeal, from bitternefs, By aéting in this manner, 
minifters will exhibit an infinuating example of every good quality 
that can adorn the foul, and will in. fome meafure gain both the 
love and the jmitation of their people,’ P, 112, 


We were pleafed with the ufeful advice which is giyen to 
the young clergyman on the head of private inftruction to his 
flock. An attention to the pra@tice which is here recommends 
ed, efpecially in provincia congregations, and tawards the 
poorer part of the flock, cannot fail to make a Chriftian paftor 
beloved by his people, and will render his public miniftrations 
highly acceptable and fuccefsful, 

* Private.inftruéction,’ fays- Dr. Gerard, ‘may be given to per; 
fons at their work, by the road, or in any. fituation. If a minifter 
gnly Keep it in his view as a part of his duty, he may apply to fom 
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perfon or other of his parifh almoft every day, without any trouble 
or inconvenience to himfelf. He may turn it into little more than 
amufement. A walk or a ride may be made the means of holding 
fome ufeful converfation with fome of his people. This, he thould 
lay it down as a rule to himfelf not to omit altogether for any day, 
without a good reafon. I mean not, that a minifter fhould con- 
verfe with his people upon none but religious fubjeéts: what has 
been faid concerning his feizing occafions for introducing them im 

lies, on the contrary, that he fhould often talk with them on other 
fubjeéts; and it is by entering freely into them, and purfuing them, 
that he will be beft able to give them fuch a turn as may moft fa- 
your the eafy and natural introduétion of his inftructions. Neither 
do I mean, that he ought at all times to turn his ordinary converfa- 
tion with them into a religious ftrain, or to moralize on whatever 
occurs or happens to be faid. This would be {tiff and affected; and 
jt would be forbidding and difgufting, But between this extreme 
and the other extreme of neglecting all ferious converfation, all ap- 
plication of common and incidental things to purpofes of piety and 
morality, there is certainly a proper mean: and this mean is, to do 
fo on every fit occafion, and to watch for occafions of doing fo 
where it is neceflary or likely to prove ufeful.” BP, 131. 


Of preaching, Dr. Gerard treats copioufly. He diftinguithes 
the different forts of public difcourfes from the pulpit, by claff- 
ing them into fuch as may be ftyled inftructive or explicatory, 
. convictive or probatory, panegyrical or demonftrative, and 
fuafory. Whether he has adopted the happieft method of ar- 
ranging pulpit difcourfes, we will not decide. It is evident, 
however, that, in difcourfes delivered to mixed congreyations, 
more or lefs of each of thefe modes of compofition and addrefs 
ought to be blended, in order to produce the detired effect upe 
on the minds of the hearers. 

He treats particularly of that mode of public inftrudtion 
which is much more purfued in Scotland than in England, and 
which is called /effuring, generally on feveral verfes, or ona 
fele&t portion of fcripture, This fpecies of public a 
belongs to the article of ¢ Inftruétive or explicatory Dif- 
courfes,” Many ufeful diregtions are given under this head ; 
but it may, probably, be thought that the laborious pro- 
feffor has fpun out his obfervations upon this point to tog 
great a length. He remarks that Dr. Clarke’s difcourfes are 
very fit models for fuch explicatory difcourfes, In recom- 
mending the method of elucidating, and making the proper 
application and improyement of parables, he refers the youn 
ftudent to the examples which he will find in Tillotfon’s dif 
courfes an the parable of the ten virgins, and on that of the 
rich man and Lazarus. With regard to that fpecies of ex= 
plicatory difcourfes, in which the {ubjeet is a particular chaz 
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racter, he fpecifies, as a good example, Butler’s fermon on the 
charaéter of Balaam., Sermons of this fort, he juftly obferves, 
are more rare, becaufe they are more difficult in the execution 
than others: 


¢ They require a great knowledge of human nature ; but if they 
be properly executed, they may often be extremely ufeful. By 
being employed about the chara¢ter of an individual, they will give 
both a plain and a ftriking view of what is the fubjeét of them. By 
analy fing that character, either as it is maintained through life, or as 
it is difplayed in a particular ation, they will lay open fome. of the 
moft fecret windings of the human heart, fome of thofe turns of 
mind and temper, which have the moft extenfive influence upon the 
gentiments and practice of men.’ P. 271. 


Upon the head of /ubjeé?s fit to be chofen for the pulpit, he 
recommends a mixture of thofe which are doétrinal and prac- 
tical, or rather enforces the propriety of difcuffing doétrinal 
points in fuch a manner as to fhow their infeparable con- 
nection with pradtical religion. He juttly condemns that op- 
pofition which has been eftablifhed by fome between go/pe/- 


preaching and legal preaching, and notices the extremes in- 


to which the patrons of each ftyle of preaching have pufhed 
their favourite ideas. 

The practice of reading fermons, which is now fo ge- 
neral in the pulpit, he decidedly condemns, and ftrengthens 
his opinion by that of bifhop Burnet. He juftly remarks, that 


‘ the impropriety of reading fermons arifes from the very prin- 
ciples of human nature, not from any groundiefs prejudices, It is 
not the only defign of language to communicate the ideas of the 
{peaker, by exciting them in the minds of the hearers; -it is its defign 
likewife to exprefs the fentiments and affections of the fpeaker, and 
by this means to raife them in the hearers. Reading may anfwer the 
firit of thefe ends, but it is improper for anfwering the latter. It is 
pot a natural expreflion of the fpeaker’s being interefted in what he 
fays; it does not render the hearers attentive, or contribute to touch 
or ftrike them. It is neceflarily weaker, more languid, and more 


unaffecting than fpeaking.’ P. 350. 


He recommends, in preference to this mode, or even to that 
of preaching on mere premeditation without writing at all (af- 
ter the manner propofed by bifhop Burnet and the archbifhop of 
Cambray), that the preacher fhould ** mandate” his difcourfes ; 
i.e. “ commit to memory the fermon which he has invented, 
compofed, and expreffed.” ‘ After fuggefting ufeful advice for 


facilitating this practice, he adds, 


‘ Though mandating be not abfolutely neceflary to good 
preaching, good reading is indifpenfably fo. To read fervilely, 
with one’s eyes conftautly fixed on his papers, is difgufting to an 
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audience. It fhows fomething fo cold and lifelefs in a preacher, that 
what he fays, be it ever fo good in itfelf, can never affeét his hearers, 
A preacher ought always to perufe his fermon till he enter 
thoroughly into the fpirit of it, and be able, with a glance at his 
notes now and then, to deliver it with facility and propriety. To 
read well, is an accomplifhment of much greater importance than 
many are apt to imagine. It admits of all that warmth and anima- 
tion, of all.that action which is neceflary or becoming in the pul- 
pit, and will, in a great meafure, fuperfede the neceflity of man« 
dating.’ P. 354. 

All who perufe thefe le€tures with attention will, we truft, 
find that deep impreffion of the folemnity of the facred office, 
which will induce them to ‘attend to the confcientious dif- 
charge of its refpective duties as perfons who muft ultimately 
give an account to God: Such, we hope, in dealing with the 
fouls of men, will never forget what Dr. Gerard fo forcibly 
Jabours to inculcate, that 


* the paftoral office is concerned, not about the fortunes of men, 
not about their lives, but about what is infinitely nobler, about their 
fouls : it is concerned about the interefts, not of time, but of eternity. 
In a far fublimer fenfe than that in which the ancient painter 
gloried, the Chriftian minifter works for immortality. If the lawe 
yer fucceed not in his caufe, his client. may be reduced to poverty ; 
if the fkill of the phyfician prove ineffectual, his patient will die: 
but, in whatever cafe the end of the paftoral office is defeated, ever- 


lafting deftruction is the confequence.’ P. 13, 
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Voyages to the Eaft-Indies; by the late Fohn Splinter Stavo- 
rvinus, Eq. Rear-Admiral in the Service of the States-Gene- 
val. Tranflated from the original Dutch, by Samuel Hull 
Wilcocke. With Notes and Additions by the Tranflator. 
The Whole comprifing a full and accurate Account of all the 
prefent and late Poffeffions of the Dutch in India, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Ilufirated with Maps. 3 Vols. 8va, 
11. 4s. Boards. Robinions, 1798, 


UNDER the Latinifed appellation of Stavorinus, we cany 
not eafily diftinguifh the Dutch name, unlefs it be that of Sta- 
veren, a Dutch family of fome diftinétion. We fhould not 
have noticed this little change, had it not been to reprehend the 
affectation, begun before the time of Grotius, which, hows 
ever, when the Dutch and German authois generally wrote 
in Latin, was more excufable than it now is. At Helen, it is 
2 weaknefs of the author, which the tranflator fhould have 


correéted. 


’ The prefent voyager is attentiye and faithful: but, in fome lef 
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important points, and in fpots well known, he is too minute 
in his remarks, which are alfo occafionally erroneous. The 
faults, however, that we have been able to dete, are fo few 
and inconfiderable, that we can, on the whole, truft to the fi- 
delity of the obfervations in countries with which we are lefs 
converfant. The firft volume contains an account of a voyage 
to the Cape of Good Hope, Batavia, and Bengal, in the years 
1768, 1769, 1770, and 1771; and, as the author died in the 
fervice of the ftates-general, in the rank of rear-admiral, his 
remarks will appear to deferve greater attention. ‘The tranila- 
tor had collected numerous obfervations from different fources 
refpecting the poffeffions of the Dutch in India, which he in- 
tended to publifh in a feparate work ;, but he has now added 
them to the narrative of the prefent voyage, fo as to augment 
its importance and value. . 

- Jn the author’s track acrofs the Atlantic he-is too minute. An 
incidental error of the tranflator we have remarked; viz. he 
calls the dorado the John Doree. The fifth which. frequents 
thofe feas is a kind of dolphin ; and though in other places a flat 
fifth has obtained the fame name, it differs confiderably from 
the doree. In treating of the Cape of Good Hope, the writer 
pines a more particular account of the profpect from Table 

ountain than we have yet read. 


* It was half paft feven’ (in the morning) ‘ when we got tothe 
top of the Table Mountain, and found ourfelves on the level fum= 
mit, which is peculiarly called the Table; and from the flat ap- 
pearance of which, feen from below, the whole mafs has its name. 

_ © We here enjoyed the fineft profpec that imagination can con- 


», ceive. Both wind and weather were favourable. ‘The fky was 


unencumbered with clouds, and the fun-beams were uninterrupted, 
Our view on one fide was bounded by the mountains of Hottentot 
Holland. To the fouthward, we beheld the breakers foaming 
along Falfe Bay, as far as its eaftern point, and againfi Roomans 
Rock which lies in it. Between this extenfive inlet, and the Table 
Mountains, appeared the vineyards of Conftantia. A little farther 
was Hout, or Wood Bay; and turning more to the weftward, the 
Lion’s Mountain, of which that part called the head, although of 
a great height, appeared to us like a hillock, on account of the much 
greater altitude of our fituation: it feemed to lie almoit under our 
fect, notwithftanding it is near ten thouiand feet from the Table 
Mountain; the Lion’s-tail, which is more than one thoufand feet 
high, was fcarcely diftinguifhable from the plain. The. fineft fight 
was that of Table Bay. Robben, or Seal Iffand, which lies in the 
middle of the bay, though it is three miles in circumference, fcarce 
feemed as many feet. The mafts of the fhips which were in the 
bay, could with difficulty be difcerned ; while their yards and tacks 
ling were in nowife diftinguifhable, The finaller veffels and boats 
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appeared like fpecks; yet Daflen, or Badger Ifland,- was perfedtly 
vifible. Capetown, upon. which we looked directly down, ape 
peared a fimall fquare, in which we could diftinguifh the divifions 
into ftreets, but none of the houfes or buildings, the church except. 
ed; which, however, was alfo hardly difcernible; and the fort, 
which lies at a little diftance from the town. It is difficult to de- 
{cribe in how fmall a fpace the whole of the above, and the cir, 
cumjacent country feemed to be compreffed. The view down that 
fide which we’ had afcended, was in the higheft degree frightful; 
appearing like an overhanging precipice. The profpeé of de- 
{cending again that way, was by no means alluring, yet there was 
no other praGticable path. 2 

¢ The air, at this height, was very cool and rarefied, notwith- 
ftanding the fun fhone very bright, and it was in the fummer-fea- 
fon in this country. At Cape-town it was a warm day, for the 
thermometer then ftood at 80°. We caufed the flaves,, whom we 
had brought with us, to colleé& fome brufhwood, and lighting a good 
fire, we fat round it, and had a comfortable dinner... 

* Having thus refted for fome time, we afterwards walked over 

rt of the Table, which took us an hour anda half. Its furface is 
not perfeély level; for there are here and there rocky irregularities, 
though feldom exceeding a man’s height above the plain. This 
confifts in many places of bare rock, lying in ftrata, and undulated 
like the waves of the fea. On the N.E. and S. E. fides the in- 
terftices of the rock are filled with a ftony kind of earth, and proe 
duce various kinds of flowers, with which we were unacquainted ; 
fame of them affording a grateful odour, and others {melling very 
difagreeably. We were fome time fearching for the fifh-ponds, 
which we had been told were formerly found on the fummit of the 
mountain, but met with nothing of the kind. In the chinks and 
hollow places of the rock, however, we found fome very {weet frefh 
water, which had a yellowifh appearance, and which probably had 
been lodged there by the denfe clouds which cover the Table when 
the wind blows from the S. E. This water refrefhed us greatly, 
for we had not taken any with us from the town, and were exe 
tremely thirfty. 

_ Several fpots, where a little earth had been colle&ted, produced a 
kind of reedy grafs, with fharp points, and growing tolerably high, 
interfperfed likewife with flowers, as beforementioned. To the fouth 
and fouth eaft, the Table has a fenfible flope, but it is alfo on thofe 
fides bounded by a precipitous defcent of feveral hundred feet, with 
overhanging rocks, and black protuberant maffes, fo that it is here 
utterly impoffible to be fealed.’ Vol. i. P. 33. 


Near the iflands of St. Paul and Amfterdam, a groaning 
was heard in the fea, like that of a man in pain. . It died away 
as the thip receded from the fpot, and was attributed to a fea 
lion, The gunner, from paft experience, predicted a ftorm ; 
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and a ftorm aétually followed. As no animal was obferved, 
the noife more orobabl proceeded from fome imteftine com- 
motion of the earth below the fea; for water is‘a great'con- 
ductor of found, and the ftorm was, as ufual, the confequence 
of the earthquake. 

Batavia and Bantam, in the ifland of Java, are the moft in- 
terefting {pots in this part of the voyage; yet we find nothing 

articalarly ftriking or new in our author’s defcription.' The 
Sesdecs of Bantam is a dependency on Batavia, and the king 
is ferved in ftate by, but is in reality a prifoner to, the Dutch. 
The petty ma icnce of this fubordinate defpot is not se | 
interefting in Secail, nor do¢s any part deferve to be ; 
In fubfequent remarks, the fyftem of government eftablithed 
‘by the company, and its public management of the rival fove- 
reigns of Java, are diftin&tly explained ; but we find no im- 
‘portant novelty in this account. 

The climate and the country of Java have been well de- 
fcribed by Thunberg ; but a more corre& and comprehenfive 
view of its commerce is given by Stavorinus. ‘The pepper 
and coffee are furnifhed to the company by contra&, at twen- 
hy fhillings per hundred. In the year 1767, Java fup- 
plied, for the confumption of Batavia, Ceylon, and Banda, 
fourteen thoufand tons of rice. In one province only, that of 
Jacatra, thirteen millions of pounds of fugar were marufactur- 
ed in 1768. Java fupplies many other valuable articles, and 
is of courfe a very important obje& to the Dutch. : 

Batavia is now different from what it was at the time of our 
author’s vifit. The harbour is more fhallow, the trade-lefs 
advantageous, and the country more unhealthy. The ftate of 
fociety, at the time referred to, muft have been uncomfortable. 
Stately referve, mean fufpicion, and punétilious ceremony feem 
to have rendered the lives of the governor and his affiftants un- 
pleafing, which, from other circumftances, particularly the 
treachery of the flaves, muft have been in conftant danger. 

The tranflator’s notes, in this and other parts of the work, 
are in general valuable, as the accounts are apparently faitl- 
ful, and colleéted from the beft fources. The abbé Ray- 
nal, however, anticipated many parts of thefe additions. ~We 
will fele& a curious note relative to the progreflive decay of 
the cinnamon trade in Ceylon. ; 


* Of the various fpecies of the cinnamon-tree, and the manner of 
{tripping the bark, preparing, and thipping it off, Dr. Thunberg 
as given an ample and curious account, in the fourth volume of 
his Travels, It is grown chiefly in the diftriéts of Colombo, Gate 
Corle, Negombo, and in the dominions of the king of Candy ; ‘it 
ufed formerly never to be regularly planted, but was always fought 
for in the woods, by the choul’as, one of the loweft-clafles of. the, 
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Cingalefe, whofe peculiar occupation was the barking of cinnamon! 
it is, however, now cultivated by the Dutch company, who have 
laid out extenfive plantations of it, in the diftriéts of Colombo and 
Gale Corle. They have proceeded with great ardour in this plan, 
fince the laft war with the king of Candy, on account of the great 
decreafe in'the quantity collected fince, compared with that ufually 
procured before. Notwithftanding the acquifition of a large extent 
of territory, at the conclufion of peace, it has been found that, in- 
ftead of 8000 or 10,000 bales of cinnamon, of 88lb. each, which 
was the quantity ufually drawn from Ceylon before that war, only 


6000 or 7000 bales have been furnifhed. This deficiency has been 


afcribed to the illwill of the court of Candy, on account of the hu- 


miliation to. which it was reduced by that war; and although the 


king is bound, by the conditions of peace, to deliver all the cinna- 
mon produced in his country to the company, for five pagodas (an 
Indian gold coin of ninety ftivers, or about 8s. 2d. fterling) per 


_bale of 88lb. he either neglects to have the cinnamon duly colleét- 


ed, or fends.a great part of it, of an inferior quality, or in an adul- 
terated, or fpoiled ftate. ‘The cinnamon which the company col- 


Je&, or cultivate themfelves,.is computed to ftand them in nearly the 


fame rate. Befides this precious {pice, fome coffee and cardemoms 
are the only articles of the produce of the ifland, which are exported 
to Europe; piece-goods from the factories on the oppofite coat, 
pepper from the coaft of Malabar, cowries from the Maldives, faltpetre 
‘from Bengal, and fome Surat goods, help to form, however, the cargoes 
of the veffels which are difpatched from Punto Gallo; and in 1778, 
the fales in Europe, of the impofts from Ceylon, were as follow ; 
600,000lb, cinnamon, at about f. 6 (11s, fterling) per lb. 
4,000lb. cardemoms, at 33 ftivers (3s.) 
5,000lb, coffee, at1o — 
300,000lb. cowries, at 74 — 
20,0001b, cotton-yarn, and 
piecegoods to the amount of f. 200,000 (about 


18,180l.) 


A confiderable quantity of cinnamon is alfo yearly fent to Batavia, 


for the confumption of the eaft. ‘The cinnamon found at Ceylon, in 
1795, was purchafed of the captors, by the Englifh Eaft-India com- 
pany, for 180,000l. fterling. In the latter end of 1797, the quantity 
of 13,893 bales, containing 1,238,968lb. of ciunamon, was brought 
to England; and the Eaft India company fold 350,000lb. at their 
enfuing {pring-fale.’ Z. Vol. i. P. 351. | 


The tranflator has fallen into an error, in thinking the 
Banca tin fuperior tothe Englifh. From the fpecimens which 
we have feen: we can pronounce it to be inferior ; and, from 
the great quantity now exported to China, it is probably thought 


fo by the Chinefe. 
Ta the zccount of Hindoftan, fome of the tranflator’s_notes 
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prove that he is not aware of many recent difcoveries and circum- 
ftatices, particularly with regard to the fource of the Ganges. 
Our knowledge on this fubject, howe certainly not decifive, 
is farther advanced than he has reprefented it. 

Entertaining accounts are given of the manners and cuftoms 
of the native Bengalefe, and of the productions of the country. 
On the former fubjett, however, the author’s credulity feems 
to have been fometimes impofed on. It was not, even at that 
time, fo common as he ftates it to have been, for widows to be 
burned or buried alive with the bodies of their deceafed hufbands : 
and fome other cuftoms are alfo much Oe pane The caufe 
of the quarrel of the Dutch refident with the governor Verelft 
is candidly related; and M. Stavorinus allows, that the attempt 
in 1759, fo glorioufly defeated by colonel Ford, was intended 
as a fatal blow to the Englith fuperiority in Bengal. He alfo 
admits, that the mifconduct of the Dutch directors: contributed 


‘in a great degree to the ruin of their trade. 


The following fa& refpecting the former French fettlement 
at Chandernagore is worth preferving : 


¢ The trade of the French here, has, fince the laft war, been 
greatly on the decline. Their fettlement and fort of Chanderna- 
gore, were then wholly deftroyed by the Englifh. At the peace 
which followed, it was conditioned, that the fort fhould not be rebuilt, 
nor fhould they be allowed to fortify themfelves in any way, nor 
even to hoift their flag, as the other nations did, at their factories, 
upon a lofty enfignftaff, but only upon a bamboo-pole, The Eng- 
lith are very ftriét on thefe points, and are very careful that the 
French do not infringe thefe conditions in the leaft. It was nor 
Jong ago, that they enforced their right in this refpect, without any 
ceremony. 
 € Mr. Chevalier, the French governor, had caufed a deep ditch ta 
be dug round Chandernagore, with faliant angles, at intervals, and 
the earth thrown up inwards, fo that it had the appearance of a rams 
part, or intrenchment. He alleged, that this work was only in- 
tended to keep the place dry, and was undertaken with no other 
view than to drain the water from the circumjacent country, and 
convey it into the river. However, when the Englith council of 
Calcutta were informed hereof, they looked upon it in a very,dif- 
ferent light, and they immediately had the work privately furveyed, 
by one of their engineers, who himfelf related this circumftance to 
me, and he reported, that it appeared to be made for very different 
purpofes, than thofe that were pretended, Upon this, they feat 
word to the French governor, that he muft {top the profecution of 
the work, and deftroys as much of it, as had already been finifhed; 
for, if his fole purpofe were that of draining off the water, it was 
unneceflary to dig fo deep ; that this ditch was deeper than the 
low water mark of the Ganges; that the faliant angles were need- 
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lefs; that the earth ought not to have been thrown up inwards, 
like an intrenchment; and, finally, that if he did not choofe 
to do it himfelf, they would be obliged to have the ditch filled 
up again, by their own workmen. A few days afterwards, 
they put this threat in execution, and fent the engineer, and eight 
hundred fipahis, or Moorifh foldiers, to Chandernagore, who filled 
up the ditch, and reftored the whole to its former level and defences 


lefs condition.’ Vol. i, P. 528. 


The firft volume concludes with an account of the Dutch 
fettlement at the Cape; and the fecond voyage in 1774 and_ 
1775, to nearly the fame places vifited before, commences, af- 
ter a fhort narrative of the events which occurred during the 
paflage to the Cape, with a further defcription of it. Thefe 
events are-not uninterefling,; but they are not of fufficient 
importance to detain us. Stavorinus proved himfelf a judici- 
ous guardian of the health of his feamen; and, by the pro- 
priety of his regulations, eet of captain Cook, he checked 
a very i ara fever. He farcaftically remarks, that, from 
the time when the furgeon himfelf was affected, the number 
of deaths greatly decreafed. ‘The defcription of the fouthern 
point of Africa may be read with intereft, even after the ace 
counts given by Sparman, Vaillant, and Thunberg; but, in 
the hiftory of its eventful fortunes, the temporary pédffeflion, 
which the Portuguefe obtained of this diftri€t, evinced by the 
number of Portuguefe words {till remaining, is omitted. What 
we with, however, to point out, and particularly to enforce at 
prefent, are the judicious regulations fuggefted for the ims 
provement of the Cape. Melk, the author of the remarks 
which we fhall foon tranfcribe, as a fpecimen of the political 
obfervations, has collected, on a large farm, every affiftance 
which is required in its conduct ; and has pan i oe appear~ 
ance, a little town, rather than the out-houfes of a grange. 
We muft alfo premife, that, during the good monfoon (the 
dry feafon) all the rivers, even the moft rapid, are dried up. 


* Finding that he fpoke with much intelligence, refpeéting the 
fituation of the country, as I, in faét, had before been informed’ was 
the cafe, I afked him his opinion of the plan at prefent in agitation, 
of exporting the produce of the Cape to Holland. He affured me, 
that this would, in time, be of great benefit to the colony, and moft 
probably alfo to the company ; but that to effect this purpofe, other 
means muft be put in practice, and better arrangements made, than 
had: hitherto taken place. 

¢ In the firft place, he faid that the company ought to ereé ftore- 
houfes in various parts, where the produce of the country could be 
received, from time to time, when the farmers had opportunities of 
conveying it from their farms, to thofe places, in the good feafon, or. 
as foon as the harveft was got in, in January and February ; for the 
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tivers and roads were at that time the eafieft paffable: whereas the 
conveyance was otherwife both difficuit and expenfive: and that 
the corn would ftand the company in much lefs, if this method 
were adopted. | 

¢ Further, that the tithes, which the company exaéted of the corn 
grown, were of detriment, inftead of producing an advantage for the 
farmers; who, for inftance, grew five hundred muds of corn, only 
declared one hundred, which they fold at a high rate,-while the 
other four hundred were difpofed of at a much lower price under the 
hand, by indire&t means, in order to avoid payment of the tithes *. 

‘ That the fervants of the company, at the @ape, to whom the 
purchafe is confided, fhould aét more difintereftedly, and not fo ar 
bitarily towards the farmers, whom they, in fact, were even apt.to 
defraud. 

‘ That the overfeers of thefe ftorehoufes would be able to avail 
of the beft opportunities for parchafe, when the produce was at the 
cheapeft; houfing it in them, till the time of difpatching it to the 
Cape. ‘ot Jowteg 
‘ That, efpecially, fuch ftorehoufes ought to be erected at) Mof- 
fei, or Mufcle, and Saldanha, bays, as the company could, .in both 
places, fetch the produce, direét,.by their fhips, inftead of its being, 
as at prefent, firft conveyed to the Cape by land-carriage, where 
their fervants, who muft all derive their emolument from it, receive, 
or reject it, at their own good pleafure +. 

¢ And finally, that the Jand all round the above bays, was very 
fit for the production of corn; nay, better than in other parts; fo 
that orie mid fown, commonly yielded an encreafe of fixty or fe- 
venty, while, at moft other places, between ten and twenty, and 
fometimes thirty, muds was the ufual harveit from one mud of feed. 
That the company would doubtlefs be able to purchafe wheat there 





* * Van Renen told me, that the tithes on the wine were calculated at three 
tirdollars per leager. 

‘€ That further, the company’s duties confifted in two.and a half per cent on 
the fale of the moveable property; but that buildings ereGted fince the year 
1750, were charged twice as much ; thus five per cent. 

‘ That the farming of the wine confifts herein, that whoever is the farmer, 
_ has the exclufive right of felling wine and fpirituous liquors in fmaller quan- 

tities than by the half-awm : that foreigners are obliged to pay five rixdollars 
to him fur each leager which they take away; our own nation is exempt 
herefrom, but they may not buy wine from any other perfon, as long as their 
fhip has not received her difpatches ; but if there be arly time afterwards, they 
may purchafe it of other individuals. 

* The Cape wines, as the country people fay, muft be twice drawn off the 
lees every ycar, without any other preparation than being fumigated with brim- 

_© + Van Wiclingen was of opinion, that if the company would allow a foe 
ciety of ten, or a dozen, farmers, of fome property, te be formed, for the pur- 
pote of undertaking the cultivation of the land at Mufcle-Bay; who, without 

aving any thing to do with the fheriff of the diftrid, might take as many 
Hottentots into toeir fer vice as they liked, and pay them what wages they could 
mutually agree upon, without his interference; the beneficial effects of fuch a 
meafure wou'd f{peedily be perceived. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. XXVI. Fuly, 1799. U 
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at one rixdollar per mud; whereas they now paid eighteen, twenty, 
and fometimes twenty-four, rixdollars per cartload of ten muds, be- 
caufe the conveyance by wheel-carriage is fo expenfive to the 
farmers, that they could not to do it all, if they did not receive the 
above prices per cartload*.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 67. 


This account was fupported by another very intelligent 
farmer ; and we had occafion to notice fimilar obfervations in 
Dr. Sparman’s voyage. We may add, what Stavorinus has 
fully fhown, that, at this extremity of Africa, there are various 
ports, which, if not abfolutely fafe in all weathers, are gene-~ 
rally fo, and are commonly convenient in their fituation. The 
tranflator, in a note too long for infertion, has enumerated 
feveral valuable objects of commerce, which the Cape might 
fupply. From a careful examination of the whole fubjedt, 
we are inclined to think, that there is no foreign fettlement of 
more fplendid promife. 

From the Cape, M. Stavorinus failed to Java, the northern 
part of which he coafted in his voyage to Macaffer, in the 
ifland of Celebes, whence he proceeded to Amboyna. In the 
defcription of tlie coaft of Java, and of the various fettlements 
which paffed within his view, there is nothing very enter- 
taining, though it is of importance to preferve an account of 
what thofe fettlements once were. The Dutch power and 
trade in India are nearly at an end,—and defervedly fo, if the 
following fuppofition is well founded, 


* Much ftrefs is laid, among the company's fervants, upon the 
great danger of the navigation to the eaftward of Batavia, which 
may poffibly be encouraged underhand, for political reafons, by 
perfons in power; but I did not, in faét, find it fo bad, at leaft as 
far as Celebes, or Macaffer, as is pretended. It would be well if 
the charts of thefe parts, which.the company give to their veffels, 
were correct; it i this that makes the navigation fo dangerous. 
None of the iflands which I met with, except the group called the 
Hen and Chickens, are laid down in their true latitudes, as may be 
proved by niy log-book, and thofe of other fhips. This inaccuracy 
not only renders thefe charts ufelefs, but likewife extremely dan- 
gerous; for inftead of being, as they ought, the fureft guide and de- 
pendence of the navigator, they miflead him, and become his bane, 
Ut is not impofible, but this may be purpofely left fo, and that it 
is an adopted opinion, that it is better to expofe a few faips to the dan 
ger of Jripwreck, than to corred errors, which might operate to render 
the navigation towards the Spice Ilands difficult and hazardous for 
other nutions ; for it cannot be pretended, that this notorious faultinefs 
js unknown to the company, fince the commander of every veffel, on his 


——} 





¢* De Vos, together with other farmers whom I converfed with on the fub- 
jem. told me the fame thing; alfo, that every cartl.ad is reckoned at thirteem 
hundred pounds weight. , . 
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Peturn to Batavia, muft deliver a journal of his voyage to a mafter= 


‘ mapmaker, or hydrographer, [pecially appointed for that purpofe; and 


ho one, who, in arty degree, deferves the name of feaman, can pafs over 
fuch grofs miftakes, without noting them down in his logbook: for my 
own part, at leaf, 1 have feen, and had in my poffefion, for a long 
time, feveral lopbooks, in which the fame errors, which I have juft 
noticed, have been equally mentioned.’ Vol, ii. P, 168. 


As the fettlement of Macaffer, and the neighbouring pares 
of Celebes, are little known, this portion of the fecond yo- 
lume is very interefting. The Bouginéfe, a race of the fame 
ifand, are now more powerful than the Macaffers. The men 
are ftrong, active, and brave, but treacherous and cruel ; the 
women are thé handfomeft of the eaftern tribes, but libidinous, 
jealous, and vindidtive, in a high degree. 

“The ancient legendary hiftory of Celebes is trifling and 


abfurd s the more modern part confifts of the ufual details of’ 


wars and treachery. The Dutch Eaft-India company artfully 
éncouraged the national or family jealoufies, and governed by 
dividing the different powers. ‘The defcriptions of the various 
parts of the ifland are probably correct. The Dutch fettle- 
ment on this fpot is declining. . 

In his way to Amboyna, MM. Stavorinus paffed to the fouth 
of Celebes, and to the fouth of Bonton, whofe chief or king 
had an annual ftipend from the company to affift in the extir- 
pation of the clove-trees from that ifland, for the benefit of the 
trade of Amboyna. ‘The province of Amboyna, berg) | 


known in hiftory for the cruelties infli€ted on fome Engli 


traders by the jealotfy of the Dutch, confifts of various iflands, 


- of which Amboyna contains the principal fettlement. 


' M. Stavorinus defcribes the climate and fituation of the 
town. As it is placed in the torrid zone, its heat is confider- 


able ; but the high hills, intercepting the rays.of the fun, fome-. 


times occafion it to be comparatively cold. ‘The rivers, in the 
pood monfoon, are dry; in the bad, they are rapid torrents ; 
and the monfoons are contrary to thofe in the neighbourhood 
of Java. The falutary plants and ufeful woods of Amboyna 
are numerous ; and the account is.the more interefting, as 
it is illuftrated by copious extra¢ts from a curious Dutch 
Forks by Valentyn, which has never appeared in Englith, 

e clove-trees are limited in their fpots, and in their number, 
The nutmeg-trees have been eradicated from this ifland, and 
confined to other fpots. To add to the returns, pepper and 
indigo were allowed to be cultivated; but thefe attempts have 
not fucceeded. The plantation of the fugar-cane has not 
been attempted. The fago-palm, and the method of preparing 
the fago, are particularly defcribed. Another palm, fimilar to 
that which produces the on i is the fagwine, the juice of 
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which ferments, and may, by. the addition of fome bitters, be 
ealily preferved. _Many animals of thefe iflands and coatts are 
alfo mentioned ; and extracts from the inquifitive but too cre- 
dulous Valentyn are introduced. 

~ The, Alforefe are the aborigines of Amboyna; and thofe 
who would derive the druids from the eaft, will find fome 
refemblance to their ceremonies in the practices of thefe fa- 
vages. They are, in general, fairer and more finewy, as 
®eil-as more’active, than the other Amboynefe. 


“OR Moft of the Alforefe inhabit the wild mountains and interior 
parts of Ceram. . They. are large, ftrong, and favage people, in ge- 
néral taller than the inhabitants of the fezefhores ; ; they go moftly 
faked, both men and women, and only wear.a thick bandage round 
their waitt, which is called chiaaca, and is made of the milky, bark 
of a tree, called by them facka (being the ficamorus alba). _ They 
fie their hair upon the head over a_cocoa-nut fhell, and ftick a 
comb j in it; round the neek they wear_a fring of beads. 
Sy! Their arms are, a {word made of bamboo, together with a bow 
did 2 arrows, 

“ « They are fharp-fi fighted, and. fo nimble. in running, that they 
can fiin'down and kill'a wild hog, at its utmoft fpeed. 

“ An ancient, but moft deteftable ‘and’ criminal cyftom prevails 
among them, agreeable to which, no one is allowed eee a wife, 
Before he can thew a Head of an enemy which he has cut off: in 
order | to obtaia this qualification for matsimony, fix, eight, or ten of 
then go together toa ftrange part, where they ftay till they haye an 
opportunity of furprifing fome one, which they do with great dexe - 
ferity, {pringing upon the unwary paflenger like tigers: they gene- 
tally cover themfelves with branches of. trees and buthes, fo that 
they are rather taken for brakes and thickets than for men; in this 
pofture they. lie in wait for their prey, and take the firft opportunity 
that prefents itfelf of darting their toran or fagoe (a fort of mifiile 
lance) into the back of a paffenger, or {pring upon him at once, and 
cut off his head, with which they inftantly decamp, and fy with 
{peed from the {cene of their wanton barbarity. 

‘If they want to build a aew houfe, or a new baleeuw, which 
is'a‘kind of council-hall, they muft equally, firft go and fetch fome: 


hunian heads. They are not to be broken of this horrid cuftom ; 


Aiid it is the only objeétion they make to’ embracing the Chriftian 
religion, that they inuft then abandon it ; ‘for no one attains a higher 
degree. of fame, and refpe@, than he who has brought in the moft 
heads; and in proof of his prowefs, he wears as many little white 
fliells round his neck and arm s, as he has murdered men, 

~*é The heads this brought in are fhewn upon a ftone in the vil- 
lage, confecrated to that purpofe, and are afterwards heaped toge- 
ther in dark groves, in the recefles of the mountains, where they 
practife their diabolical rites, for they do not perform the demono- 
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latry they are addicted to, in any temples; but here and there in for 
litary places, and. in dreary woods, where the devil, anfwers 
their interrogatories, and often carries away fome of them, efpeci- 
ally children, for three or four months, after which time he brings 
them back again, after having prefented, them with painted -cahts, 
to which feveral little ftrings of Chinefe copper-money are. ate, 
tached, ; ; a 

“ They fubfift upon the wild animals which they catch in the. 

woods ; nor do they even difdain fnakes. “46 
_ Their women are of a tolerably fair.complexion, well propor- 
tioned, and altogether by no means difagreeable. 

“ Among thefe Alforefe, there is another kind of favage people, 
who do not dwell jn any houfes or huts, but upon high warinje,, 
and other trees, which fpread their branches wide round : they lead 
and intertwine the branches fo clofely together, that they form an, 
eafy refting-place; and each tree is the habitation of a whole fa- 
mily : they adopt this mode, becaufe they dare not truft even thofe, 
of their own nation, as they furprize each other during the. night,: 
and kill whoever they take hold of.” Vol. ii. P. 357. es 


The Amboynefe in general are indolent, lafcivious, and’ 
treacherous,. They were originally idolatrous pagans, were 
afterwards (fohammedans, and at length became Chriftians. 
Phe Chinefe in Amboyna are not numerous : they continue a- 
diftin€t tribe, and intermarry with each other. The ceremo-' 
nials of their marriages are whimfical and curious. , 

The government, the trade, and the manners of the Euro-. 
peans in Amboyna, are confidered by our traveller. “fhe for- 
tifications of the town, with their merits and defeéts,. are.no. 
longer objects of inquiry, fince no power can now conteft the. 
pofleffion with us. The {pice trade is a fubjeét which might 
require much reflection. Our author gives the real ttate of this. 
trade, in many refpects different from the reprefentations of the 
eeemer Moifel, whofe memorial was followed by the abbé 

aynal, It is indeed an account of what it ought to be under 
proper regulations, and under the management of governors 
of. integrity ; not what it was under the corrupt adminifiration 


. which Stavorinus witneffed. What the fpice-trade will be in 


our hands we camfcarcely yet fay, as, under all the difficulties 

of a new conguefl, and of precarious conveyance, it.has not 

yet. found its level. The eait has, however, little to fear from 

the rivalry of our Wefl-Indian iflands for many. years. In 

the latter, the proper foil for nutmegs has probably not been 

difcovered, or the trees have not attained.a vigorous maturity ;. 
for their produce is‘of a very inferior quality. 


( To be continued.) 
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The Hiffory and Antiquities of Scarborough and the Vicinity 3 
with Views and Plans. By Thomas Hinderwell. to. 125, 


~ Boards. Richarafons. 1798. 


‘TOPOGRAPHICAL works, having feldom any claim ta’ 


elegance of compofition, can only intereft the general reader 
by fome uncommon facts or curious defcriptions. In our ace 
counts of fuch produétions, therefore, we can only felect a few 
of the moft interefting paflages, point out miftakes, and give 4 
brief and impartial character of the whole compilation. | 

The modeft author of the prefent work would have been 
entitled to more praife, if he had avoided the prolixity which 
encumbers the two firft feétions. Scarborough has fo little 
connection with the general hiftory of Englind. and is of fuch 
recent fame, that fuch an heterogeneous mixture is very in- 
judicious. It is as abfurd as if the biographer of a modern 
Englifhman fhould begin with the origin of the Angli, and 
include the hiftory of the nation in the life of an individual, 
This fault we are the more inclined to reprobate, as it is the 
very original fin of topography. 

Ii is unneceflary to dwell on the plan and progrefs of topo- 
apart books, as they are almoft uniform in thefe refpeds. 

p 


treating of the trade of Scarborough, Mr. Hinderwell makes 


the following obfervations, 
* The free mart granted by Henry III. was alfo an important 


privilege, and anciently attracted a great concourfe of ftrangers. The — 


favourable fituation of the town, contiguous to the German ocean, 
invited the Flemifh merchants to refort to Scarborough at the time 
of the mart. Booths and tents, for the accommodation of the mer- 
chants, were pitched in Merchants’ Row, between Palace-Hill and 
the fouth eaft wall of the town. Various forts of merchandize, viz. 
woollen cloths, manufactured in Flanders; German and other fo- 
reign wares were brought to the mart, and expofed to fale in great 
quantities. Minftrels, jugglers, and all the ancient fcenes of mer- 
riment abounded. The annual return of the day was celebrated as 
a jubilee by the inhabitants, and the following ceremony was pers 
formed on the opening of the mart. | 

* Qn the morning of the Affumption, (12th Auguft) the town’s 


officers preceded by a band of mufic, and attended with crowds of 


people, made a grand proceffjon on horfeback, The heads of the 
horfes were adorned with flowers, and the hats of the riders ornae 
mented in the fame fancifu] manner. The cavalcade thus deco- 


rated, paraded the ftreets, halting at particular ftations, where the 


common cryer made proclamation of the mart, and welcomed the 
ftrangers to the town, on paying their tolls and cuftoms. Such 
was the ancient ceremony of this day, corruptly called jabler’s day, 
the inhabitants being formerly fummoned at this time to pay thei 
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gablage, the tax impofed by Henry II. upon the houfes of the town, 
as recited in the charters.’ rp. 141. 


Our author’s talents for defcription may be eftimated by his 
account of the rocks at Flamborough-Head. 


¢ The cliffs at Flamborough are of amazing grandeur and a tre- 
mendous height, from one hundred to a hundred and fifty yards 
perpendicular. They are compofed of a mouldering limeftone 
rock, of a fnowy whitenefs, covered and adorned with an aftonifh- 
ing number of birds, remarkable for the variety and brilliancy of 
their plumage. From the latter end of April to the beginning of 
Auguft, myriads refort thither, to build their penfile nefts, and truft 
their eggs and tender offspring to the expofed and dangerous fecurity 
of broken ro: ks and projeéting ledges. Various {pecies of gulls ;— 
the awk, the petrel, the grebe, and many other aquatic birds migrate 
from the regions in which they have paffed the autumn and the 
winter, to feek a convenient fituation in this promontory for breed- 
ing. By the nature of their conftitutions fitted for the coldeft cli- 
mates, they choofe the north fide, as the reflection: of the fun’s rays 
from the white cliffs on the fouth, would occafion a heat too jntenfe 
for them to fuftain. Screened from his intrufive rays, with their 
favourite element beneath them, they breed in peaceful retreat. un- 
lefs difturbed by the curiofity of man, or by that wanton thirft for 
blood, which prompts him to feek and deftroy them, for the plea- 
fure of deftru€tion. At the breeding feafon, thefe enormous maffes 
of rock feem altogether animated, and prefent an interefting fcene 
of buftle and agitation. Some are engaged in brooding over their 
egos with the moft fedulous attention, or in the tender care of feed- 
ing their clamorous offspring. Others are {porting on the wing, 
hovering like clouds in the air, and wheeling in rapid circles. De- 
tached groups are feen floating on the fea, gently gliding along its 
furface, or diving with celerity in fearch of food. 

* Though thefe immenfe numbers of fowl, are chiefly of the 
aquatic kind, yet birds of different fpecies, are found among them. 
The daw, the rook, the rock-pigeon, and fometimes the folitary 
raven, make no {cruple to fix, for a while, their — in this 
heterogeneous aflemblage, and peacefully breed by the fide of neigh- 
bours, fo widely different in nature. 

‘It is a high gratification to thofe who delight in the wild, the 
grand, and the fublime, to view from the fea, in calm weather, this 
immenfe region of birds, and the diverfified fcenes of the ftupendous 
Promontory. At the report of a gun, the feathered inhabitants are 
—Anftantly in motion. The eye is almoft dazzled with the waving 
of innumerable wings brightened by the rays of the fun, and the ear 
funned with the clamour of a thoufand difcordant notes. The 
firange diffonance of tone refounding in the air from fuch a vaft 
colle€tion, accompanied by the folemn roar of the waves dathing 
* againit the rocks and reverberated by the caverns, form a concert 
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altogether rude and extraordinary, which affects the mind with 
unufual fenfations. 

‘ But this affemblage of birds is not the only curiofity to be found 
here. . 

‘ At the foot of the cliffs, are fome extenfive caverns, formed 
either by the reftlefs turbulence of the ocean, gradually and imper- 
ceptibly excavating the folid rock, or by fome unknown caufe of 
diftant origin. 

‘ There are three, which exceed the others in extent and cus 
riofity. | 

¢ 4. The principal.is Robin Lyth’s Hole, thus called, according 
to the opinion of fome, from a perfon of that name, who was driven 
by the fury of a tempeit into this cave, and having ftrength to afcend 
one of the projecting ledges, continued there until the tide receded, 
and was thus provideuntially faved. Others fay, that it was the fe- 
cret refidence of a noted {muggler or pirate of the fame name, whi 
concealed his prizes here, and iffued from this retreat at feafonable 
opportunities. 

‘2. The Dove Cote, fo called, from its being the common 
breeding place of rock pigeons. 

‘3. The Kirk Hole, faid to extend from the north thore, direétly 
under the church, and hence its derivation; but whether it has ever 
been explored thus far, or this is only an imaginary idea, cannot 
confidently be afferted. | 

¢ Robin Lyth’s Hole furpaffes the reft in extent of dimenfions. 
It has two openings, one communicating with the land, the other 
with the fea, The former is low and narrow, giving folemn ad- 
miffion into the cavern, which, at the firft entrance, is furrounded 
with a tenebrious gloom ; but the darknefs gradually difperfing, the 
magnificence becomes unfolded, and excites the admiration of the 
exploring firanger, The floor is a folid .rock, formed into broad 
fteps of an eafy defcent, and the ftones, at the fides, are curioufly 
variegated. ‘The roof is finely arched, and nearly fifty feet high at 
the.centre, The many projecting ledges and fragments of fufpended 
rocks, joined to the great elevation, give it an awful, and, at the 
fame time, a_majeftic appearance; and when looking upwards to 
furvey, the lofty arch, and reflect upon. the fuperincumbent mafs 
fuftained by it, there is a difficulty in fupprefiing thofe ideas of 
danger which intrude upon fuch an occafion, 

© On approaching the eaftern extremity, a noble vifta is formed 
by its opening to the fea, which appears in the higheft grandeur on 
emerging from the gloom of the cavern, A folemn effect is alto 
produced in viewing this entrance of the excavation ; the. fteps be- 
ing, in appearance, like the afcent to.an altar, 

‘ There are allo many huge mafles of white, infalated rocks, of 
a pyramidal form, disjoined from the cliffs, either by the action of 
the fea, or fome violent concuflion, which raife their broken and 
irregular heads to a confiderabie elevation, Thefe make a grotefque 
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appearance, and have itood the fhock of many tempeftuous winds 
and the fury of the raging ocean.’ Pp. 250. 


We mect with a minute defcription of Caftle Howard, the 
feat of the earl of Carlifle, and a catalogue of the numerous 
ftatues, paintings, &c. 


¢ Caftle Howard, the magnificent feat of the earl of Carlifle, fix 
miles to the weft of Malton, ftands upon a beautiful eminence ia 
view of the York road, and is efteemed one of the nobleft manfions 
in this county. 3 

¢ It was built from a defign of fir John-Vanbrugh, in the fame 
ftile as Blenheim houfe, in Oxfordfhire, by the right honourable 
Charles Howard, earl of Carlifle, on the fite of the old caftle of 
Hinderfkelf, which was burnt down.—Catftle Howard has a longer 
line of front than Blenheim houfe, the former meafuring 660 feet, 
and the latter 320 only. The exterior of caftle Howard, though 
altogether magnificent, is deemed by archite¢tural criticifm, to be 
fomewhat wanting in the qualities of lightnefs and elegance. The 
ftate apartments are particularly diftinguifhed for grandeur of ap- 
pearance, but the ceilings, as well as thofe of the other rooms in 
general, are remarked to exceed the ufual proportion in height.—-. 
The large, elegant, and princely collection of marbles, urns, ftatues, 
bufts, and paintings, with which this manfion is enriched, affords a 
high gratification to the admirers of the fine arts, whilft the liberality 
of the noble proprietor entitles him to the praife and obligations of 
the public, for allowing them to participate of the pleafures arifing 
from fuch a repofitory of tafte and refinement.’ Pp. 329. 


* We thall clofe our extracts with the following anecdote of 
a well-known chara&ter, which might ferve as a note to the 
lines of Pope, 


‘In the worft inn’s worft room, &c. 
Great Villiers lies, &c.’ 7 


‘ Helmfley (including Duncombe park) and Kirby-Moorfide fix 
miles diftant, were part of the extenfive poffeffions of Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, who was ftabbed by Felton. The fixcceeding duke, 
by an unbounded extravagance and diflipation, wafted the immenfe 
inheritance of his family, and died in extreme want and mifery, 
April 15th, 1687, at an alehoufe in Kirby-Moorfide. The page 
of an old tattered regifter book. belonging to the parifh, records his 
burial; but in what part of the facred ground his remains were de- 
pofited, is not known! The houfe, in which he died, is fituated in 


_the market-place at Kirby-Moorfide, and occupied by Mr. Atkin- 


fon, a refpectable fhopkeeper. It has undergone fome alterations 
and repairs ; but the room in which the duke is faid to have died, 
is ftill fhewn to the curious. 

‘ The following is a literal extract from the regifter ; 
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“ Burials: 1687. April 17th. Gorges vilaus lord dooke of book- 


ingham.” 

‘ The copy of a letter from the earl of Arran, afterwards duke of 
Hamilton, to a friend, appeared in the Whitehall paper in 1784, 
faying “ that the earl pafling through Kirby-Moorfide, attended 
(accidentally) the duke’s laft moments ;—that he died April 15th, 
1687, and having no perfon to direct his funeral, and the earl being 
obliged to purfue his journey, he engaged Gibfon, efq. (a 
gentleman of fortune at Welburne near Kirkby-Moorfide) to fee 
him decently interred.”  P. 345. 


Ts not this earl of Arran the perfon mentioned in the Me+ 
moires de Grammont? if fo, he was earl of Arran of the 
kingdom of Ireland. 

We will now offer a few remarks on paffages that appear 
to us to be erroneous. 

The infcription, in p. 20, is evidently mifinterpreted, by we 
perfon unverfed in fuch matters. Jt was found on the fea- 
coaft, about eight miles N. W. of Scarborough. We with 
that the ftone may be examined by fome judge ; for we doubt 
the delineations of many of the letters, “They /eem to prefent 
the following riddle : 
IVSTINIANVS P P, 

VINDICANVS 

M ASBIERIVPR 

M CASTRVM EFCT 
Daath & tine 40:4 8.9 

We fuppofe, that, upon accurate infpe€tion, the fecond P, 

in the firft line, will be found to be R, and thus Pretor or Pre. 

elus will be implied; but to argue from this unintelligible 
infcription that Britain was flill fubjeét to the Romans, in the 
time of Juftinian the emperor, would .be too rath. The reft 
of the interpretation is equally ridiculous, and fhows a com+ 
plete ignorance of the ufual abbreviations. As the infcription 
is curious, and of an uncommon nature, a fac-fimile ought to 
be fent to the Britith mufeum, to be examined by real judges. 

In his remarks on the plague and fire of London, Mr. Hin- 
derwell {peaks of the profanenefs of the times, and the Book of 
Sports, ‘This is really puerile, that book having been publifhed 
by James I: of pious memory; and, by our author’s reafoning, 
every catholic capital would haye the curfes of conftant fire 
and pefttilence. 

Leétiffimus (p. 286) is not * véry learned,’ but excellent, 
What chronicles inform us (p. 310) that Perdurus, a Britith 
king, — Pickering? they muft be flrange apocryphal chro- 
nicles | 7 

Thefe blemifhes, however, are pardonable in a work of this 
extent, and from an inexperienced hand, The publication, on 
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the whole, is very decent, and does credit to the author. The 
views are interefting, and are neatly engraven. 
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A Fournal of Natural Philofophy, Chemifiry, and the Arts; 
illuftrated with Engravings. By William Nicholfon. Veal. 
J. and IT. 4to. 21.14.6d. Boards, Robinfons. 1797-9. 


AS two volumes of this excellent Journal are now.come 
Jeted, we can with more confidence give an opinion of the 
plan and the execution. The great object of the author’s 
imitation feems to have been the Journal de Phyfique, begun 
by M, Rozier, and now conducted with ie Gtueside ability 
by M. de la Metheric. In this work philofophers have long 
been accuftomed to contemplate the progrefs of their refpedctive 
{ciences, and to catch the firft imperfect hints of improvement, 
till they expand in a fyitem, or, connected with correlative ob- 
fervations, contribute to elucidate different branches of know- 
ledge. Such a work was long wanted in this kingdam ; for, 
by means of the French Journal, we -often received the firft 
information of difcoveries that were made even in our own 
country, ‘This want is now fupplied ; and, as we have care- 
fully watched the author’s progrefs, we can fay that it is com- 
pletely fupplied. 

In the preface to the firft volume, it is remarked, that many 
advantages are likely to refult, particularly with regard to ac- 
curacy and fidelity, from the conductor being known by name, 
and refponfible fox. the contents. This may in part be ad- 
mitted ; but it is of more confequence that the author-fhould 
poflefs judgment and knowledge of the {ubject, and confe- 
quently a capacity of difcriminating what is judicious and 

romiting, from what is abfurd and trifling. In thefe refpedts, 

Mr. Nicholfon has fucceeded better than his. brethren; for, 
even in the Journal de Phyfique, private friendthip, partiality 
or influence, occafionally introduce trifling articles. While, 
however, we are on this fubje&t of comparifon, we may ob- 
ferve that our editor follows M. de la Metherie too clofely in 
his plan, in one refpeét. In the Journal de Phyfique, the ana- 
lyfes, ander the title of Extraiis, are clear, faithful, and judi- 
Cjous ; but the charaéters of works under the appellation of 
Nouvelles Literaires are trifling, indifcriminate, and often erro- 
neous. Ina fimilar way Mr. Nicholfon’s accounts of books 
at the end are too general and indifcriminate. 

With regard to Mr. Nicholfon’s plan, it is faid, that 


$ The leading character on which the feleétion of objects will be 
grounded is utility ; and next to this, novelty and originality, The 
author's refearches and collections, and thofe of his friends, will af- 
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ford a confiderable portion of new and curious matter, fufficient te? 
render the work interefting, even to that extreme few who are fo’ 
fortunate as to have accefs to all the expanded fources of philofo- 

phical intelligence. But in the department of perfeétly original 

matter, much of prudence is required to be exercifed, in order that 

the claim of novelty may not operate to the exclufion of much 
more valuable and important fubjects. It is certain that, if every 

article in a journal of fcience were to be profeffedly original, it 

would be a work of comparatively much lefs value to philofophers 

and the public. Such a plan would in a great meafure defeat the, 
attempt to convey the beft difcoveries of our cotemporaries in the 
moft authentic manner, namely, in their own words. And when 

we reflect on the very limited circulation of academical tranfa¢tions, 

from their’ price, their number, their extent, diftance of publication, 
difference of language, labour of perufal, and the efforts of mental 

abridgment, it is alfo certain that, from one or other of thefe caufes,, 
even the beft memoirs they contain muit continue unknoWn to a 

very large clafs of men of fcience. Under the impreffion of thefe 

truths, while no exertions will be fpared to obtain immediate ori- 

ginal information, concerning any object prefented to the world in 

this collection, the aim at originality muft neverthelefs be fubordi- 
nate to the lefs eafy but more effential requifites of public utility and 

interefting refearch. Whenever, in the progrefs of inveftigation, 

difcoveries thus buried from the knowledge of the world, thail pre- 

fent themfelves, the rational plan of a public journal will require 

them to be brought forward, though years may have elapfed fince. 
their firft publication. It would be eafy to exhibit a numerous Ca- 

talogue of errors retained in the works of authors of the firft emi-. 
nence, from the want of fuch general communication.’ P. iii. 


In thefe remarks we fuily acquiefce; and, in general, 
we think that Mr. Nicholfon has faithfully adhered to his 
plan. 
In the firft number is the defcription of an infirument cal- 
culated to render weak charges of electricity perceptible, with- 
out a chance of error. It is only a claim to the invention of 
an inftrument for this purpofe, prior to, and different from, 
that of Mr. Cavallo. 

The paper relative to the art of printing books and piece 
goods by the action of cylinders, is an important communica- 
tion, as it points out the Various difficulties in the procefs, and 
fhows the fource of numerous failures. Such an effay is in- 
ferior in value only to the developement of a fuccefsful plan. °- 

Mr. Defmond’s fpecification of his new method of tanning 
is curious. We may obferve in this place that the aftringent 
principle, diffolved in water, completely precipitates the animal 

luten from its menftrua, and from its union with the fkin.. 
be defcription of Mr. Bramah’s prefs, operating by what 1s, 
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¢alled the hydroftatic paradox, viz. the height of a column of 
water, deferves attention; and the memoirs on the olefiant 
gas (containing hydrogene and carbone) may be ufeful. 

The fecond memoir, in the fecond number, on the methods 
of obviating the effeéts of heat and cold in time- pieces, con- 
tains an inftructive detail of the different attempts for that pur- 

fe.—The fucceeding memoir on candles, and the plan for 
rendering tallow a fubftitute for wax, may afford ufeful hints 
to the practical chemift, who may with to accomplifh this 
defideratum. ‘The defcription of Van Marum’s electrical ma- 
chine, and the comparifon between the machines that have a 
cylinder or a plate of glafs, may be read with advantage. 


'» The fourth and fifth numbers. are interefting ; but -the me- 


moirs are chiefly extracted from foreign journals, We may 
obferve, that the explanation of the new fyftem of meafures, 


eftablifhed in France, occurs in the latter of thefe numbers. 


' In the fixth number, are Dr. Pearfon’s valuable obferva- 
tions on the gas produced by the decompofition of water, in 
confequence of the paffage of the electric fire ; fome ufeful re- 
marks on the analyfis of fteel, by M. Vauquelin ; and an in- 
terefting defcription, by the editor, of the changes of colour, 
and dire&tion of the clouds, in a thunder-ftorm which occurred 
on the 3oth of July, 1797. Mr. Nicholfon has alfo fuggefted 
fone improvements upon Mr. Bennet’s electrometer of gold 
leaf, and has inferted M. Seguin’s improved procefs of tan- 
ning, the foundation, it is faid, of Mr. Defmond’s new pro- 
cefs, 

- In the feventh number, count Rumford’s effay on the pro- 
pagation of heat, M. Vauquelin’s memoir on alum, and the 
table, by the editor, for reducing the unities of metre, litre, and 
gramme, into Englith inches, gallons, and grains, are in- 
terefting. 

The ninth number is very valuable, as it contains Mr. Ca- 
vallo’s remarks on doublers of electricity, M. Chauffier’s ob- 
fervations and improvements on hat-making, and M. Perrole’s 
meinoir on the propagation of found, with an experimental 
inquiry into’the caufe of the refonanee of mufical inftruments; 
The editor has alfo inferted a curious hiftory of fteam engines, 
with remarks on the mechanifm by which the mariner’s come 


pafs is fufpended,, and on the maintaining power of clocks and- 


watches. | 

In the next number we finda paper on fteel, by Mr. Ni- 
cholfon, and fome obfervations on the irritation of the pollen 
of plants, occafioned by dropping fpirit of wine on them, when 
the grains of the farina may be feen to burft, and difcharge 
fome fmaller bodies. We alfo obferve the mention of a cer, 
tain method of clofing wide-mouthed phials, by pouring on 
their fluid contents fome melted {perma-ceti, to which, during 
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melting, a portion of elaftic gum has been added. We aps 
prehend, that grinding down the mouth of a phial, and ap. 
plying to it a circular piece of glafs alfo ground, will fucceed, 
if a drop of thin glue be put on the edge of the mouth, which 
will, when the glafs covering is applied, run round the whole 


circumference. 


The eleventh and twelfth numbers, with the fupplement, 
offer no original remarks. ‘The eflays from foreign and Eng- 
lith tranfaCtions are colle€ted with the editor’s ufual care and 
difcrimination. 

- In this curfory view of the more interefting contents of the 
firft volume of Mr. Nicholfon’s Journal, we have omitted in 
their refpective places the mathematical queftions, and many 
of the notices. The queftions are judicioufly chofen, and 
often have reference to the mixed mathematics; but, with all 
our partiality to mathematical inquiries, we do not wholly 
approve of them as a part of our author’s plan, fince they 
feem to degrade the Journal to the rank of thofe minor 
publications, where the mathematical ftudent draws his 
virgin quill in demonftrations and folutions. This part of 
the plan gradually pined; and, even before the conclufion of 
the firft volume, funk, probably to rife no more. 

We will now mention the fabjeéts of fome of the notices 

iven in the firft volume. In the third number we find a me- 
thod of preventing the developement of heat in grinding, which 
is highly injurious to the temper of the inftrument, and an ac- 
count of a German grinding-ftone that does not grow hot in 
working ;—fome account of the thicknefs of the leaves of 

old, filver, and other metals ;—~-a method of making the f{phe- 
rical globules for microfcopes ;—and fome remarks on the 

lumb line. . In other numbers are a propofal for improvio 
telefcopes by a changeable aperture, remarks on optical glafs 
and its imperfections, an inquiry into the beft methods of pre- 
cipitating magnefia in a light impalpable ftate, obfervations on 
elaftic ftrings for mufical inftruments, on the union of platina 
and filver, the various methods of tempering fleel, &c. The 
remarks on the precipitation of magnefia we will fele@. - 


‘It had long fince occurred to the writer of this, that the effeéts 
which are attributed, by all who treat on the fubjeé, to a very fmall 


- quantity of,other earths in the alkali which is ufed in the precipi- 


tation, were fomewhat difproportionate to the afligned caufe, and 


‘ that a part of them were probably rather owing to a deficiency of 


carbonic acid. _An accidental piece of information which he ree 
ceived lately from a practical man, that magnefia was always to be 
obtained “* beautifully light” by the addition of a {mall proportion 
of fal fode to the vegetable alkali employed, and a very loofe ex- 
periment which he has fince made with a view to this objeét, ap- . 
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r to corroborate fuch an idea. The magnefia contained in four 
ounces of Epfom-falt was precipitated with a filtered folution of 
common pearl-afh, wafhed, dried, and a portion of it then re-dif- 
folved by vitriolic acid, and again precipitated with the fame alkali, 
with the addition of one-fourth of carbonate of foda. The powder 
was certainly more light and impalpable after the fecond precipita 
tion. An addition of carbonic acid to the alkaline folution em- 
ployed, will probably operate in two ways: it will not only render 
the magnefia lighter, but in fome degree actually purer, by precipi- 
tating the aluminous and filiceous earths before held in folution by 
the pot-afh in a more cautftic ftate. In this refpeét, and in this 
only, perhaps, if a fufficiently {mall quantity of water be ufed, the 
aqua kali of the prefent Pharmacopeeia is inferior to the oil of tartar 
per deliquium of the old ones. There is poffibly a limit to the 
proportion of this ingredient, which can be admitted into the pro- 
cefs with a due regard to economy ; perfectly neutralifed carbonate 
of magnefia being by no means infoluble, If an alkali, in an highly 
effervefcent ftate, be added to a weak folution of any magnefian 
falt, it is well known that ao precipitation whatever will take place. 
What remained in the fupernatant liquor might, however, if thought 
of fuficient value, be afterwards precipitated with a cauftic alkali, 
and referved for calcination ; or indeed would of itfelf fubfide dur- 
ing the fubfequent evaporation for obtaining the vitriolated tartar. 
The beft procefs in all refpeéts may be eafily afcertained by experi- 
ment, and the matter appears to deferve it.’ P. 264. 


The firft article in the fecond volume is of confiderable im- 
portance, as it relates to the preparation of cinnabar, the 
procefs of which was concealed by the Hollanders. » It is in 
this memoir fully explained by count de Mouffin Poufchkin, 
with full ceconomical inftru€tions to the artifts. The caufe of 
the luminous appearance of phofphorus, in azotic gas, is in- 
veftigated ; and its fuppofed converfion into the acid, a cir- 
cumftance which threatened the overthrow of the. new fyftem, 
is amply explained on its principles. Sir George Mackenzie’s 
new conftruction of the air-pump, Mr. Sadler’s apparatus for 
difengaging oxygen gas, and other ufeful particulars, render 
this part of the volume very interefting. 

The art of multiplying copies from engraven plates and 
ftamps in relief, by profeffor Wilfon, is not eafily underftood. 
It is, however, of importance to refleét, that impreflions of 
plates on’ copper and on wood may be taken on glafs, and 
multiplied, without injuring the original, to any extent. The 
inftruGtions of Mongé and Bertholiet, for the manufacture of 
fteel, are very ufeful, The extracts from the philofophical 
MSS. of Leonardo da Vinci are of an original nature, and in- 
terefting, if not, in the prefent improved {tate of ference, in- 
ftructive. The utility of a new kind of wood for dyeing, 
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named paraguatan, from Guiana, is explained: its colour will 


‘not refift light, but is much more durable than that of many 


kinds of wood now in ufe. 
Mr. Pearfon, of Lincoln, defcribes a new machine which he 


calls a fatellitian, for illuftrating the phenomena of Jupiter and 
his fatellites. An account is given of the new acid which 
exifis in the redlead of Siberia, called, from its imparting cos 


lour, chrome. 

An eflay, by M. Guyton, is inferted, on*the methods of 
faving heat and fuel in chemical experiments; and fome cus 
rious original experiments for determining, unequivocally, thé 
power of electrical machines by the explofion of very thin 
flattened wires, follow. The defcription of a very fimple apa 
paratus for producing water by the combuftion of hydrogen 
gas, by Mr. Cuthbertfon, and that of Mr. Sadler’s new fteam 


‘engine, add greatly to the value of the volume: indeed the 


clear and {cientific accounts of various philofophical inftrus 
ments and machines, iljuftrated by accurate engravings, will 
ftamp a certain and permanent value on this Journal. 

An effay, by Mr. Nicholfon, on coinage in general, and on 
the moft advantageous figure of coins, is, on the whole, fci4 
entific and fatisfactory. The cafy method of cleaning and 
bleaching prints will be highly ferviceable to collectors. A 
fingular fact is communicated of the impregnation of a zebra 
by an afs. She would not admit a horfe, or an afs, but by 
¢ompuifion; and then fhe did not conceive. The rufe de 
guerre, by which fuecefs was at laft obtained, was to paint 
the afs {© as to make it refemble a zebra. The female was fens 
fible of the deceit, and was fhy ; but at laft had a young ong 
refembling the male parent in form, and the female in colour. 

Sir James Hall contends, that the appearance of glafs or of 
ftone, after cooling, depends on the degree of heat, and the 
rapid or flow refrigeration, and that glafs, again fufed in a low 
heat, and cooling flowly, becomes a fubfiance rele 
ftone. Some experiments by Dr. Keunedy relate to the dil 
covery of fixed alkalis in different lavas; this circumftance 
we can eafily underfiand ; and it will perhaps lead to cone 
clufions. different from thofe which he is inclined to deduce. 
Mr. Nicholfon’s efflay on the progrefs of mechanical difcovery, 
exemplified in an account of a machine for cutting files, 
curious and inftructive. His experiments and remarks alfo om 
certain ranges ef colours, produced by the relative pofition of 
plain glaffes, with refpect to each other, deferve more atten- 
tion than we can in this place beftow. The Dutch procefs 
for making tournefol, and the account of the climate am 
country of the north-weftern lakes of America, from a pube 
lication of that continent, little known in England, are im 


terefting additions. 
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Anexcellent paper, containing a fhort account of pafigraphy, 
from the Spectateur du Nord—fome mifcellaneous remarks 
from Mr. Eton’s Survey of the Turkifh Empire—a defcrip- 
tion of the paffage af a comet over tHe fun’s difk, by M. 
Dangos—an account of a new earth found in the beryl—Mr. 
Prior’s newly invented detached efcapement for pocket watches 


—Mr. Cartwright’s invention for rendering piftons tight—ac-_ 


counts of the animal acid difcovered by M. Berthollet, ftyled 
the zoonic—of the tellurium, a new metal difcovered by M. 


Klaproth—of the apparatus for faturating alkalis with carbonic 


acids—and hiftorical notes refpecting fome new difcoveries— 
are afterwards given. 

Mr. Nicholfon has fupplied this volume with a defcription 
of a new inftrument for drawing equidiftant and other parallel 


lines with accuracy and expedition, intended chiefly for the ufe 


of engravers; with fome minute and curious experiments on 
electricity ; fome coinparative facts and obfervations on wind, 
water, fteam, and animal ftrength ; and inquiries concerning 
the invention and practice of hat-making. 

M. Venturi's experimental refearches on the principle of 
lateral communication of motion in fluids, applied to the ex- 
planation of various hydraulic phenomena, are continued in 
different numbers. Mr. Little’s new air-pump, Mr. Cuth- 
bertfon’s improvements in electrical batteries, and the propofal 
for employing glafs trundles in wheel work, are the moft in- 
terefting tubjects of inquiry in the laft numbers of the fecond 
volume. 

We have thus endeavoured to trace the outline of what is 
néw and interefting in Mr. Nicholfon’s two volumes already 
publifhed. In the articles of fcientific news, and in fome of 
the notices, many curious circumftances, from their number 
and mifcellaneous nature, muft have been omitted. For thefe 
we muft refer to the Journal; clofing our prefent account 
with a general approbation of the work. 





The Shade of Alexander Pope on the Banks of the Thames. A 
Satirical Poem. With Notes. Occafioned chiefly, but not 
wholly, by the refidence of Henry Grattan, Ex-Reprefentative 
in Parliament for the City of Dublin, at Twickenham, in 
November, 1798. By the Author of the Purfuits of Litera- 
ture. 8v0. 25. 6d. Becket. 1799. 


WHEN an author rudely takes poffeffion of the chair of 
Ariftarchus, and affumes a’tone of literary defpotifm, it may 
fairly be expeéted that he thould not merely ftand high ia 

Crit. Rev. Vor, XXVI. Fuly, 1799. x 
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his own eftimation, but alfo in that of the world. Unfor- 
tunately fmall ability and great infolence are fometimes 
united; and, for the truth 6f our affertion, we appeal to the 
author of the Purfuits of Literature and the Shade of Pope. 
To the former of thefe works we did juftice in our Review, 
From the influence of time and calm reflection, our opinions 
relative to that poem feem now to be thofe of the generality of 
readers ; and with pleafure we fee the faces that looked with 
admiration on the performance exhibiting the frown of con- 
tempt. Many readers, indeed, were for a time deluded ; mif- 
taking abufe for fatire, bombaft for fublimity, obfcurity for 
wifdom, and a heavy mafs of Greek and Latin quotations for 
profound erudition. There really exifted an ignorance that 
could applaud, and a weaknefs that could be pleafed. The 
delufion, however, has fubfided. 

The Shade of Alexander Pope is on a level with the Pur- 
fuits of Literature. The fame {pirit of rancour characterifes 
almoft every page: the fame turgid and obfcure ftyle, the fame 
defultory nonfenfe, the fame puerile conceits, the fame affecta, 
tion of deep erudition, prove that it is an abortion from the 
fame parent. The author has called his poem the Shade of 
Pope: we beg leave to inform hini, that it is not even the 
fradow of the fhade of that admired writer. Pope gave us 
fenfe ; was connected, was elegant, was interefting, was ani- 
mated :—how diftant the pretenfion of this writer to any one 
of thofe characters ! 

Is it not aftonifhing that a man fhould be fo totally unac- 
quainted with the nature of his own powers, as to inveigh 
with great virulence againft the pompous inanity and affedta- 
tion of the Crufcan fchool, and yet produce the following lines? 


‘ The ftorm, by awful Juftice taught to roll, 
With Patrick’s lightning fhoot through Grattan’s foul.’ 





‘ Nor fhall my green fepulchral laurel ftand 
By Gallic mercy, and a Marian hand.’ 





* While Thames with every gale, or bland or ftrong, 
Sigh’d through my grotto, and diffus’d my fong.’ 





* There Porfon, who the tragick light relumes, 
And Bentley’s heat with Bentley’s port affumes.’ 





‘ Pitt once again revolves the Stagirite, 
And bends o’er Plato by Serranian light.’ 





‘ In. founds of awful comfort Nelfon fpoke, 
And the palm wav’d obeifance to the oak.’ 

























































* The Hellefpont expands in timely pride ; 
Fleets not her own adown the current glide;—’ 


enm multis aliis. 


What coimmientary can make fenfe of the lines that follow ? - 


They form the exordium of the poem, where writers in gene- 
ral are inclined to exhibit fome portion of their greateft energy. 


¢ What accents, murmur’d o’er this hallow’d tomb, 

Break my repofe, deep-founding through the gloom? 

Would mortal {trains immortal fpirits reach, 

Or earthly wifdom truth celeftial teach? 

Ah! ’tis no holy calm that breathes around : 

Some warning voice invites to yonder ground, 
Where once with impulfe bold, and manly fire, 

I rous’d to notes of war my patriot lyre ; 

While Thames with every gale, or bland or ftrong, 

Sigh’d through my grotto, and diffus’d my fong. 

‘ Whence burfts that voice indignant on my ear? 

To Britain ever faithful, ever dear, 

E’en now my long-lov’d, grateful country’s caufe, 

Her fam’d pre-eminence, her ftate, her laws.’ P. 19. 


What will the reader think ‘of the ftrange allufion to the 
cow-pox ? 
‘ See Jenner there, the laurel on his brow, 
Leads up Sabrina’s commutation-cow ! 
Pafiphie fimiles at fyphilitick ftains ; 
But Home fheds brazen tears, and Earle complains,’ P. 42. 


9 reader, accept another fpecimen of weak pome 
pofity. 
. * Go rather, and thy wayward meafures fill, 
“* Where the young wantons {port on Anna’s hill ;” 
Blue-bells and redecaps on each bufh fhall blow, 
While Erfkine prattles, and while Seine fhall flow. 
See there the midnight folemn tapers fhine, 
(So Gilray’s patriot pencil rais‘d the fhrine ;) 
While choral demons, from the gulph beneath, 
Marfeilles’ dire notes in hoarfer accents breathe, 
Tartarian anthems! mix’d with fullen moans 
Of bleeding martyrs, and rebellious groans. 
Mark well the couch, whence Charles from flumber ftarts 
At heads, which treafon join’d, and juftice parts ; 
Blood-bolter’d Hamilton for vengeance calls, 
Vengeance re-echoes from the caftle walls, 
Then view the fcene, where Charles with fenates tir’d, 
Stung by contempt, with Gallick phrenzy fir’d, 
Shunn’d by the nobles, by the commons fpurn’d, 
. While with infuriate thougt’ his bofom burn’d, 
2 
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In treafcn-ta¥etiig bold, addrefs'd the ring, 
Bow’d to his fayrreixn, and forgot his king.’ P+ 336 


Need s§-profane out review with more quotations, to prove 
the pertnefs and “imhpotency of the saiiic’ Our readers, we 
think, are already copyinced of his imbecility, and will con- 
clude with us that his poetical attempts poffefs more of the 
phrenzy of folly than of the vigour of genius. 

If we could have felected any tolerable paffages for the 
amufement of our readers, we would gladly have done it, to 
compenfate the difguft which our quotations muft have occa- 
fioned ;—yes, happy thould we have been to cull a few beau- 
tiful flowers in our walk through a defert of weeds and 


darknefs. 


—_ ." 





—— 


Praéfical Education; by Maria Edgeworth, Author of Letters 
for Literary Ladies, and the Parent’s Affifiant; and by 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth, F.R.S. and M.R.f. 4, 
4to. Il. 1cs. Boards. Johnfon. 1798. 


AMONG the numerous works publifhed within thefe few 
ytars on the fubject of education, few have given us.fo much, 
pleafure and fatisfaction as the prefent performance.. Our 
attention is not here called to any impracticable theories or de- 
lufive fpeculations: the writers have remarked the effects of 
various objects on young minds, and have prefented them to 
the public in an eafy and familiar manner. Let not the fize 
of the volume check the perufal. of it. The work is not 
a tedious uninterefting detail of precepts; for the little anec=) 
dotes interfperfed. of the actions and thoughts of children, en- 
liven the attention, and fuggeft a variety of hints which may 
be ufeful both in the fchool and in the nurfery. Expe- 
rience ts the bafis of the fyftem ; and it is to be wifhed that 
writers in general would mix in a fimilar manner with their 
theories 4 due proportion of experimental knowledge. 

A great object in. this work is to overthrow the fyftem of 
terror, which tod generally prevails in feminaries of education. 
To teach the young idea how to fhoot is a tafk which re- 
quires the exercife of* patience; and the. gentle mode here re- 
commended may probably be fuccefsful. If the managers of 
old ichools cannot eatily. be brought to a change of fyftem, it 
would be expedient,to begin a new one upon our author's 
f{cheme, and to adapt the number of fcholars and mafters fo to 
each other, and to the places affigned for inftrution’ and 
amufement, that its effects might be feen upon a {cale fufh- 
ciently extenfive to promote a more general adoption of it. 

We obferve with pleafure, that play, toys, and amufements, 
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occupy a confiderable portion of the writers’ care. The chap- 
ter on toys we recommend to every fond parent, and to thofe 
relatives and friends who are fo often perplexed in their en- 
deavours to find a prefent which may really gratify the child 
whom they with to pleafe. 


_ © I liked the cart beft,”. fays the boy, “ but mamma and every 
body faid that the coach was the prettieft ; fo I chofe the coach.”—- 
Shall we wonder if the fame principle afterwards govern him ip the 
choice of “ the toys of age.’ Pp, 3. 


This defire of teaching children ‘how to be pleafed is in 
other points properly expofed; and the following inftance 
will, we hope, be the means of preferving fome children from 
the torture which, under the name of amufement, they are 
frequently compelled to undergo. 


¢ Without making it a matter of favour, or of extraordinary con- 
fequence, parents can take their children to fee public exhibitions, 
or to partake of any amufements which are really agreeable ; they 
can at the fame time avoid mixing fictitious with real pleafure. -If, 
for inftance, we have an opportunity of taking a boy to a good play, 
or a girl to a ball, let them enjoy the full pleafure of the ainufe. 
ment, but qo not let us excite their imagination by great prepara- 
tions, or by anticipating remarks: ** Oh, you'll be very happy to- 
morrow, for you’re to go to the play! . You mutt look well to- 
night for you are going to the bail! Were you never at a ball? 
Did you never fee a play before? Oh, then you'll be delighted, 
I’m fure!” The children often look much more fenfible, and 
fometimes more compofed, in the midft of thefe foolifh exclama- 
tions, than their parents. ‘ Eitce que je m’amufe, maman ?”’ faid 
a little girl of fix years old, the firft time fhe was taken to the play- 
houfe.’ p. 630, 


__ As this work is the joint production of a male and female 
writer, the more profound chapters were written by. the gen- 
tleman, and the others did not fuffer by falling to the fhare of 
the lady. We will give a f{pecimen of her talents from the 
chapter on obedience. . 


* Whenever we defire a child to do any thing, we fhould be pere 
feétly certain, not only that it is a thing which he is capable of do- 
ing; but alfo, that it is fomething we can, iit cafe it comes to that 
ultimate argument, force him to do, You cannot oblige a child to 
ftand up, if he has a mind to fit down; or ta walk, if he does not 
Choofe to exert his mufcles for that purpofe: but you can abfolute- 
ly prevent him from touching whatever you defire him not to med- 
dle with, by your fuperior ftrength. It is beft then to begin with 
Prohibitions, with fuch prohibitions as you can, and will fteadily 
Perfevere to enforce: if you are not exaé in requiring obedience, 
X 3 
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you will: never obtain it either by perfuafion or authority. Asit 
will require a confiderable portion of time and unremitting atten- 
tion, to enforce the punctual obfervance of a variety of prohibitions, 


it will, for your own fake, be moft prudent to iflue as few edicts as 


poffible, and to be {paring in the ufe of the imperative mood. It 
will, if you calculate the trouble you muft take day after day to 
watch your pupil, coft you lefs to begin by arranging every. cir- 
cumftance in your power,.'fo as to prevent the neceffity of trufting 
to laws what ought to be guarded againft by precaution. Do you, 
for inftance, with to prevent your fon from breaking a beautiful 
china jar in your drawing room ; inftead of forbidding him to touch 
it, put it out of his reach. , Would you prevent your fon from. talk. 
ing to the fervants, let your houfe, in the firft place, be fo arranged, 
that he fhall never be obliged to pafs through any rooms where ie 
is likely to meet with fervants ; let all his wants be gratified without 
their interference; let him be able to get at his hat without afking 
the footman to reach it for him, from its inacceffible height. The 
fimple expedient of hanging the hat in a place where the boy can 
reach it, will fave you the trouble of continually repeating, * Don’t 
afk William, child, to reach your hat; can’t you come and afk 
me?” . Yes, the boy can come and afk you; but if you are bufy, 
you will not like to go in queft of the hat; your reluétance will 
poffibly appear in your countenance, and the child, who under- 
ftands the language of .looks better than that of words, will clearly 


‘comprehend that you are difpleafed with him at the very inftant 


that he is fulfilling the letter of the law. : 

* A lady, who was fond of having her houfe well arranged, dif. 
covered, to the amazement of her acquaintance, the art of making 
all her fervants keep every thing in its place, Even in the kitchen, 
from the moft minute article to the moft unwieldy, every thing 
was invariably to be found in its allatted ftation; the fervants were 
thought miracles of obedience; but, in faét, they obeyed becaufe it 
was the eafieft thing they could poflibly do. Order was made more 
convenient to them than diforder, and, with their ytmoft ingenuity 
to fave themfelves trouble, they could not invent places for every 
thing more appropriate than thofe which had been affigned by their 
miftrefs’s legiflative eeconomy. In the fame manner we may fe- 
cure the orderly obedience of children without exhaufting their pa- 
tience:or our Own.’ P. 175, 


We cannot too ftrongly recommend her enforcement of 
the neceffity of preférving in children the love of truth ; and 
her mode of exemplifying the effets of a continued habit of 
violating it among her own countrymen will not only amufe 
and inftru& our readers, but is alfo a fair fpecimen of the 
manner in which very important information is conveyed. 


* When children have formed habits of {peaking truth, and 
when we fee that thefe habits are grown quite eafy to them, Wa 
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may venture to queftion them about their thoughts and feelings ; 
this muft, however, be done with great caution, but without the 
appedrance of anxiety or fufpicion. Children are alarmed if they 

fee that you are very anxious and impatient for their anfwer, they 

think that they hazard much by their reply ; they hefitate, and look 

eagerly in your face, to difcover by your countenance what they 

ought to think and feel, and what fort of anfwer you expect. All 

who are governed by any fpecies of fear are difpofed to equivoca- 

5 tion. Amongfi the lower clafé of Irifh labourers, and under-tenants, 
a clafs of people who are much oppreffed, you can fcarcely meet 
with any man who will give you a direét an{wer to the moft indif- 
ferent queftion ;, their whole ingenuity, and they have a great deal 
of ingenuity, is upon the gui vive with you the inftant you begin to 

{peak ; they either pretend not to hear, that they may gain time to 

think, whilft you repeat your queftion, or they reply to you with a 

freth queftion, to draw out your remote meaning; for they, judg- 

. ing by their own habits, always think you have a remote meaning, 
and they never can believe that your words have no intention to 
enfnare: fimplicity puzzles them more than wit. For inftance, if 
you were to afk the moft dire&t and harmlefs queftion, as, “ Did it 
rain yefterday ?’’ the firft anfwer would probably be, ‘“ Is it yefter- 
| day you mean?” “ Yes,”  Yefterday! No, pleafe your ho- 
nour, I was not at the bog at all yefterday. Wasn't I after fetting 

my potatoes? Sure I did not know your honour wanted me at all 

a yefterday. Upon my confcience there’s not a man in the country, 
let alone all Ireland, I’d fooner ferve than your honour any day in 

fhe year, and they have belied me that went behind by back to tell 

your honour the contrary. If your honour fent after me, fure I 
never got the word, I'll take my affidavit, or l’d been at the bog.’ 

“ My good friend, I don’t know what you mean about the bog, I 

only aik you whether it rained yefterday.” ‘ Pleafe your honour, 

I couldn’t get a car and horfe any way, to draw home my litile 
firaw, or 1’d have had the houfe thatched long ago.” “* Cannot 
| you give me a plain anfwer to this plain queftion? Did it rain , 
yefterday ?” ‘* Oh fure, I wouldn’t go to tell your honour a lie 
about the matter. Sarrah much it rained yefterday after. twelve 
o'clock, barring a few fhowers; but in the night there was a great 

‘ _ fall of rain any how ; and that was the reafon prevented’ my going 
to Dublin yefterday, for fear the miftrefs’s band-box fhould get wet 
upon my cars. But, pleafe your honour, if your donour’s dif- 
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f pleafed about it, I'll not be waiting for a loading, I'll take my car 
i and go to Dublin to-morrow for the flates, if that be’ what your 
f honour means. Oh, fure I wou!d not tell a lie for the entire price 
: of the flates; I Know very well it didn’t rain to call rain vetterday, 
' But after twelve o’clock, I don’t fay 1 noticed it one way or 
_ other.” 
j * In this perverfe and Iudicrous method of becting about the 
6 buf}, the-man would perfift till be had fairly exhaufted your pae 
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tience; and all this he would do partly from cunning, and partly 
from that apprehenfion of injuftice which he has been taught to 
feel by hard experience. The effeé& of the example of. their 
parents is early and moft ftrikingly vifible in the children of 
this clafs of people in Ireland. ‘The children, who are remark. 
ably quick and intelligent, are univerfally addicted to lying; 
we do not here fcruple or hefitate in the choice of our terms, be- 
caufe we are convinced that this unqualified affertion would not 
fhock the feelings of the parties concerned ; thefe poor children are 
hot brought up to think falfehood a difgrace ; they are praifed for 
the ingenuity with which they efcape from the crofs examination 
of their fuperiors ; ; and their capacities are admired in proportion to 
the acutenefs, or, as their parents pronounce it, ’cutenefs of their 
equivocating repiies. Sometimes (the gargon) the little boy of the 
family is difpatched by his mother to the landlord’s neighbouring 
bog or turf rick, to bring home, in their phrafeology, in ours to fteal, 
a few turf: if upon this expedition the little Spartan be deteéted, he 
is tolerably certain of being whipped by his mother, or fome of his 
friends, upon his return home. “ Ah, ye little brat! and what 
made ye tell the gentleman when he met ye, ye rogue, that ye were 
going to the rick? And’ what bufinefs had ye to go and belie me 
to his honour, ye unnatural piece of goods! I'll teach ye to make 
mi‘chief through the country! So I will. Have ye got no better - 
fenfe and manners at this time o’day, then to behave, when one 
trufts ye abroad, fo like an innocent?”’ An innocent in Ireland, 
as formerly in England, (witnefs the Rape of the Lock) is fyno- 
nimous with a fool. And fools and innocents fhall {till be- 
lieve.” Pp. 208. 


The fame diregard, of truth is obfervable among the Ne- 
grocs in the Weft-Indies ; and univerfally it may be obferved 
that the love of liberty and the love of truth are infeparable: 
as a nation lofes its liberey, the habit of diffiimulation takes 
place. The following remarks may be equally addreffed-to 
the parent, the tutor, and the ftatefman: 


‘ Oppreffion and terror necetfarily produce meannefs and deceit 
in all climates, and in all ages ; and wherever fear is the governing 
motive in education, we mult expect to find in children a propen- 
fity to difimulation, if not confirmed habits of falfehood. Look at 
the true born Briton under the government of a tyrannical peda- 
gogue, and liften to the language of inborn truth; in the whining 
tone, in the pitiful evafions, in the ftubborn falfehoods which you 
hear from the {choolboy, can you difcover any of that innate dig- 
nity of foul which is the boafted national charaéteriftic? Look 
again; look at the fame boy in the company of thofe who infpire 
no terror; in the company of his {choolfellows, of his friends, of 
his parents ; would you know him to be the fame being? his coun- 
tenance is open, his attitude erect, his voice firm, his language free 
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and fluent, his thoughts are upon his lips, he {peaks truth without 
effort, without fear, Where individuals are opprefled, or where 
they believe that they are opprefied, they combine againft their op- 
preflors, and oppofe cunning and falfehood to power and force; 
they think themfelves releafed from the compact of truth with their 
mafters, and bind themfelves in a ftrict league with each other ; thus 
{choolboys hold no faith with their fchoolmafter, though they 
would think it fhameful to be difhonourable amongft one another. 
We do not think that thefe maxims are the peculiar growth of 
{chools ; in private families the fame feelings aresto be found under 
the fame fpecies of culture: if preceptors or parents are unjuft or 
tyrannical, their pupils will contrive to conceal from them their 
actions and their thoughts. On the contrary, in families where fin- , 
cerity has been encouraged by the voice of praife and affection, a 
generous freedom of converfation ané countenance appears, and the 
young people talk to each other, and to their parents, without di- 
ftinétion or referve ; without any diltintion but fuch as fuperior 
efteem and refpeéct diétate: thefe are feelings totally diftin& from 
. fervile fear, thefe feelings infpire the love of truth, the ambition to 
acquire and to preferve charafter.’ P. 212. 


On rewards and punifhments, which are fo often mifap- 
plied both in feminaries of education and in the world at large, 
we find fome judicious remarks; and a ftriking inftance is 
given of thé want of jugdment in applying reftraints. 


‘It has been found, that no reftraints or punifhments have proved 
adequate to enfure obedience to laws, whenever {trong temptations, 
and many probabilities of evafion, combine in oppofition to con» 
fcience or fear, The terrors of the law have been for years inef- 
fectually direéted againft a race of beings called {mugglers: yet 
{muggling is ftill an extenfive, lucrative, and not univerfally dif- 
creditable, profeffion. Let any perfon look into the hiftory of the 
excife laws, and he will be aftonifhed at the-accumulation of petial 
fiatutes, which the attive, but vain, ingenuity of prohibitory legif- 
lators has devifed in the courfe of about thirty years. Open war 
was declared againft ail illegal diftillers; yet the temptation to ille- 
gal diftilling continually increafed, in proportion to the heavy duties 
laid upon the fair trader, It came at length to a trial of {kill be- 
tween revenue officers and diftillers, which could cheat, or which 
could detect the ‘fafteft. The diftiller had the ftrongeft intereft in 
the bufinefs, and he ufually came off vi€torious. Courfing officers, 
and watching officers, (once ten watching officers were fet upon 
one diftiller) and furveyors, and fupervifors, multiplied without 
end: the land in their fifcal maps was portioned out into divifions, 
and diftriéts, and each gauger had the charge of all the diftillers in 
his divifiun: the watching officer went firft, and the courfing ofti- 
cer went after him, and after him the fapervifoe ; and they had 
table-books, and gauging-rods, and dockets, and permits, permits 
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for fellers, and permits for buyers, and permits for foreign fpirits, 
printed in‘red ink, and permits for Britifh {piyits, in black ink; and 
they went about night and day with their hydrometers, to afcer- 
tain the ftréneth of fpirits; and with their gauging-rods, to mea- 


fure wafh. But the pertinacious diftiller was ftill flourifhing; per- 


mits were forged; concealed pipes were fabricated; and the pro- 
portion between the wath and fpirits was feldom legal. The com- 
miffioners complained, and the leyiflators went to work again. Une 
der a penalty of rool. diftillers were ordered to paint the words di- 
ftiller, dealer in fpirits, over their doors; and it was further enacted, 
that all the diftillers fhould furnifh, at their own expence, any kind 
of locks, and faftenines, which the revenue officers fhould require 
for locking up the doors of their own furnaces, the heads of their 
own ftills, pumps, pipes, &c. Firit fufpiciotis fell upon the publi¢ 
diftiller for exportation, then his utenfils were locked up; after- 
wards the private diftiller was fufpeéted, and he was locked up: 
then they fet him and his furnaces at liberty, and went back ina 
paffion to the public diftiller. ‘Fhe legiffature condefcended to ins 
‘terfere, and with'a new lock and key, precifely defcribed in an aé 
of parliament, it was hoped all would be made fecure. Any per- 
fon being a diftiller, who fhould lock up his furnace or pipes with 
a key conftruéted differently from that which the aé defcribed, or 
any perfon making fuch illegal key for faid diftiller, was fubje& to 
the forfeiture of tool. The padlock was never fixed upon the mind, 
and even the lock and key, prefcribed by aé& of parliament, were 
found inefficacious; Any common blackfmith, with a picklock in 
his poffeffion, laughed at the combined {kill of the two houfes of 


parliament.’ — P. 240. 


We by no means think the advice trivial which may appear 
extraordinary to fome of our readers, who have not fufficient- 
ly attended to this point—the advice that young people fhould 
regularly read the newfpapers of the day. ‘The reafon affign- 
ed, is ¢ that they will keep up by thefe means with the current 
of affairs, and exercife their judgment upon interefting bufinefs 
and large objects.” We may add, that it is the beft way of 
introducing them to the knowledge of geography, hiftory, and 
chronology. Some remarkable occurrence,— an earthquake, 
a hurricane, the eruption of a volcano, a battle, a revolution— 
will fix the attention of the young reader to a particular fpot. 
He wii!l naturally be defirous of knowing in what part of the 
world this happened ; the maps or globes will be confulted ; 


-and he will wiih to learn whether.fimilar occurrences may not 


have taken place on the fame {pot in different periods. The 
inftructor will lead him by degrecs to hiftory and chronelogy 3 
and the boy will acquire ‘ the fort of knowledge requifite for 
the converfation of fenfible men.’ 

We have produced fuMicient {pecimens of the ftyle and fen- 
timent which run through this work ; and, 1f our limits would 
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permit, we might add to the pleafure of our readers by increaf- 
ing the number. But we thall content ourtelves with point- 
ing out the work to parents and all perfons concerned in the 
education of youth, as containing a variety of improvements 
which may be introduced into fchools and families ; and, from 
the perf{picuous ftyle in which it is written, and the obfervations 
relative to children: of a very early age, we particularly recom- 
mend it to the attention of mothers. 





Difcourfes to Academic Youth. By Edward Pearfon, B. D. 
Reéior of ay, Yok Nottinghamfhire ; and late Tutor of 
Sidney-Suffex College, Cambridge. 8vo. 35. fewed, Lee 
and Hurit. 1798. 


THESE difcourfes are publifhed under the aufpices of the 

univerfity of Cambridge, the expenfe of paper and print bein 
defrayed out of the fund appropriated to the encouragement at 
literature, under the direction of the fyndics of the prefs: On 
this account they are more particularly worthy of examina- 
tion, as from works like thefe we may not only form fome 
eftimate of the attention paid to learning in the univerfity, but 
of the theological opinions which prevail among its members. 
On an inipection of the work, we found little which could come 
ftrictly under the defcription of {criptural theology ; for the fer- 
mons are chiefly on moral fubje&ts. An exception, however, 
fhould be made in favour of the fermon preached on Trinity- 
Sunday, relative to the importance of right notions of God; 
from which our readers may naturally expe@, ,if not derive, 
new ideas on this difputed point; at leaft to fee the doétrine of 
the church fet forth in a clear and comprehenfive manner. 
' ‘In the beginning of the difcourfe, the neceffity of entertain- 
ing right notions of God is clearly pointed out: the errors 
of the heathens from falfe notions, and the happinefs of the 
Jews from true notions of the divinity, are well contrafted: it 
is properly obferved, that to * Chriftians God has been pleafed 
to make a ftill further: revelation of himfelf;’ and the idle 
maxim, that > his faith cannot be. wrong whofe life is in the 
right,’ is judicioufly exploded. Hence the queftions are intro- 
duced with propriety: 

* Can he come to God, who does not firft believe, that “ he is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them, that diligently feek him ?”” Can 
he difcharge the duty of gratitude, which he owes to the facred per- 
fons of the Trinity, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as his Creator, 
Redeemer, and Sanétifier, who does not know and acknowledge 
them in thofe charaéters?? P. 129. 


And thefe queftions can only be anfwered by tlfe light derived 
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from feriptures. This brings us to the idea entertained by the 
univerfity of thefe charaéters, as they are given in the follow. 


ing extract : 


¢ The fcriptures inform us what the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghoft have done for us ; and we may thence gather the rela- 
tion, in which they ftand to-us, and the duty, which we confequent- 
ly owe to them: but they fay not much concerning the relation, 
which fubfifts between the divine perfons themfelves; and what 
they do fay concerning it, is more for the fake of fetting forth our 
obligations to them clearly, than of acquainting us with the nature 
of God, Accordingly, the terms, which are employed for this pur; 
pofe, are popular ones, drawn from relations among ourfelves, and 
are not adapted to convey any precife ideas. We miftake, there. 
fore, in fuppofing, that thefe terms can explain to us the exact rela- 
tion. fubfifting between the facred perfons of the Godhead. This is 
a matter, which muft neceflarily, at leaft during our prefent flate of 
exiftence, remain an unfearchable myftery.. What I mean, there- 
fore, to recommend, is, that we improve our knowledge of the di- 
Vine Being, as he ftands related to us; that we frequently contem- 
plate what the Father has done, and is every moment doing, as our 
creator and preferver ; what the Son has done, and is ftill doing, as 
our redéemer and mediator; what the Holy Ghoft has done, and is 
ever doing, as the enlightener \of our underftandings, and the fanéti- 


fier of our wills.’ P. 133. 


This, in our opinion, is very extraordinary language. Is it 
true that the feriptures do not fay much concerning the rela- 
tion fubfifting between the divine perfons ? Whence then has 
arifen the importance afcribed to opinions on this head? The 

reat queflion is, whether it is a relation of equality or fubor- 
, a and the church not only maintains the avail opi- 
nion, but exprefles it in terms which cannot be miftaken by the 
loweft capacity. Again, the terms employed in {cripture are, 
it feems, popular ones, ‘ not adapted to convey any. precife 
ideas.’ Not conveying precife ideas!!! When fuch a no-_ 
tion is propagated in the univerfity from authority, we need 
not be {urprifed if Paul fhould be ftyled; without any marks of 
difapprobation, an inconclufive reafonets «Fhe miftake poimt- 
ed qut:to us, in fuppofing thefe terms to explain the exact rela- 
tion between the facred perfons of the godhead, might beallow- 
ed, if it meant only that the terms Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, 
do not by themfelves infer the neceffary equality of the one to 
the other: but the next fentence the preacher, and the uniyer- 
fity allo, may, on refleétion, deem worthy of revition. The 
ly according to this fentence, is in the prefent ftate of 
things an infcrutable myflery. Here muft be either fome 
contyfion in the meaning of the word relation, or a fevere re- 


fiection on thé doétrine of the eftablifhed church is inadvef- 
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tently conveyed. The nature of God is incomprehenfible ; 
but the relation between the perfons, as to equality, eternity, 
&c. is ftated by the church in terms as precife, and language as 
clear, as can be devifed. We are then left to meditate on the 
acts performed by each perfon for us; but how does this tally 
with a preceding fentence: ‘ Can he difcharge the duty of gra- 
titude to the facred perfons of the Trinity who does not ac- 
knowledge them in the characters of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft?? Does the preacher mean that the duty of gratitude can 
be performed by tliofe who acknowledge the Pather only in the 
character of Creator, and the other two facred perfons in the 
eharacters of derived beings? If this be his meaning, Alill it 
was his duty to uphold the doétrine of the church, eftablith 
the veracity of her creed, and point out the difference between 
the omoufian and omoioufian opinions. 

Our author’s modefty does not permit him to take the 
whole merit of his opinions refpecting the Trinity to himfelf: 
he attributes the clear ideas which he is able to communicate to" 
the public to his attendance on Dr. Hey’sle&tures. Thefe lec- 
tures gave him, he afirms, the moft fatisfactory view of 
Chriftianity ; and he conceives that infidelity cannot receive a 
more effectual check than from ‘the mode of defending the doc- 
trines and difcipline of our national church, fo fully opened, and 
fo firmly eftablifhed, in thefe le€tures.”. Our readers may re- 
collect (or, by turning to our review * of Dr. Hey’s le&tures, 
they may fee) hew widely we differ from our author on this 
point; and we need not a better proof of the tendency of thefe 
letures than the fermon now before us. ‘Though it was de- 
livered on Trinity-Sunday, there is {carcely a fingle word in it 
which miglit not have come froman Arian pulpit ; and, how- 
ever pleaied we may be with the extenfive toleration of the 
preacher, we ftill think it right, that, while he allows the ut- 
moft latitude to others, he fhould at leaft clearly point out his 
own opinion. His hearers and his readers ought to have an 
opportunity of knowing how far it agrees with, or differs from, 
that of the eftablifhed church ; and, with refpeét.to ourfelves, 
though it does not lie within our province to, determine whe- 
ther the church fhould revife its articles or not, we thall not 
without notice fuffer it to run the rifque of falling into Arian- 
- Mm or Sabellianifm. While we thus ipeak, we hope that none 
of our readers wiil miftake us, or fuppofe that. we are un- 
friendly to Chriftian toleration, and chat we. do not adhere to 
the definition which we have given of it in) our remarks on 
Kett’s. View. of Scriptural Prophecies +. 

There mutt be a divifion in fociety, and a feparation in wor- 
fhip, where the views of the parties, concerning the objects of, 
their worthip, are different. An ‘Arian,a member of the church 
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* See Crit. Reva Vol. XXII. p. 289 aad gaz. 
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of England, a member of the church of Rome, cannot, for obvis 
ous reafons, affociate in religidus community ; but the differs 
ence in their opinions ought not to make a breach in Chriftian 
charity. Our author’s notions on this head are too vague. 
The queftion of duty in thofe ‘ who are called upon to join 
in communion with any eftablifhed church,’ is, he thinks, 
‘reducible to this fingle coufideration ; namely, whether the 
terms of communion require any thing finful;’ and he makes 


the following fingular declaration : 


¢ Were the Roman catholic religion the eftablifhed one of the 
ftate, I could not conform to it; becaufe, as I think, it requires 
finful terms of communion ; and it is certainly right to obey God 
rather than man. Were prefbyterianifm the religion of the ftate, 
though I fhould not confider it as the form of church government 
moft confonant to that inftituted by Chrift and his apoftles, I thould 
yet not think myfelf juftified in feparating from it on that account, 
and, for the fake of what I might deem more expedient, breaking 
through a plain and pofitive obligation. How confcientious and 


intelligent diffenters, who do not pretend, that the church of Eng-. 


land requires finful terms of communion, reconcile it to themfelves 
to break the unity of the church, by a feparation from it, is a pro- 
blem, which I have not been able to folve.’ Pp. 144. 


How far it may be judicious in a clergyman of the eftablifh- 
ed church to give his fentiments on a fuppofed contingency, 
when his counfel is not defired, and in what degree fuch a des 
claration may be acceptable to the governors of the ftate, we 
fhall not decide ; but we may venture to affert that, if this 
opinion fhould be ftudioufly inculcated, and fhould receive the 
fanétion of academical authority, the eftablifhed church will 
neceflarily be weakened; and in a moment of danger, as it 
once happened in this country, it may fee the moft valiant of 
her fons going over, without fhame or remorfe, to the camp of 
the adverfary. 

The fubjects of thefe difcourfes are, in general, well han- 
dled: they want, however, fome degree of animation to make 
a due impreffion on the youth for whofe ufe they were parti- 


-cularly intended. We are by no means attached to that fy- 


{tem of preaching which vulgarly goes under the name of me- 
thodifm ; but, if there is too gteat an appearance of an over- 
heated imagination in a few, the prevailing error of the clergy, 
or that which is moft to be guarded againft, is the contrary 
extreme—the coldnefs of a didaétic effay, which is too apt to 
run through their compofitions. This 1s a ftriking feature in 
the work before us; and, to correét fuch a defe@, the univer- 
fity would do well to recur to its ancient rule, and require that 
the addreffes from its pulpit, however long they may have 
been the fubjeét of meditation in the clofet, {hould be deliver- 
ed like tofe at the bar or in parliament, in a manner the beft 
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exiculated to make an impreffion on the audience, and give the 
preacher all the fenfibility which his fubje& and the place are 
capable of inf{piring. / 

Mr. Pearfon has fince publifhed a ‘ Letter to a Member of 
the Senate of the Univerfity of Cambridge.’ Ina poittcript to 
his difcourfes, he recommended the following: points to the 
confideration of the univerfity: 1. The abolition of ail college 
feafts: 2. An uniformity of difcipline in the different colleges 
with refpeét to lectures, &c. 3. A reduction of the time allot- 
ted to the ftudy of mathematics and natural philofophy from 
three years and a quarter to two years. ‘The letter is intended 
to juftify the laft meafure, which, it feems, did not meet with 
entire approbation in the univerfity. Our author wifhes that 
the mathematical itudies may be finifhed at the end of two 
years, and that exercifes may be performed in the fchools in 
the Jaft three terms, as at prefent; but with the exclufion of 
mathematical fubjeéts. We fee no advantage whatever in 
the mode propofed. The addition of a day in the exami- 
nation for degrees, introduced about twenty years ago, has 
fuficiently fecured an attention to moral and metaphyfical 
ftudies; and, if any alteration fhoukl be adopted, we cannot 
doubt that ic will be in favour of annual examinations, which 
are carried on with particular fuccefs in the two great colleges ; 
and which, if they fhould be conduéted upon a larger {eale, 
and fhould take place between the middle of the lafl term and 
the commencement, would be highly advantageous and ho- 
nourable to the univertfity. | 





Reply of L. N. M. Carnot, Citizen of France, one of the founders 
of the Republic, and Conftitutional Member of the Executive 
Direétory: to the Report made on the Confpiracy of the 18th 
Fru@tidor. sth Year, by f. Ch. Bailleul, inthe Name of the 
Scleé? Committee. $8v0. 35. 6d. Sewed. Wright. 1799. 


THIS is a very extraordinary publication. .We took it 
into our hands with an idea that it was one of thofe perform- 
ances with which France has occafionally abounded, and that, 
under a fictitious name, fome royalift or anarchift had vented 

his fury againft the ruling party. But the perufal of the work 
removed our fufjicions. We can fcarcely imagine that an 

one could have written the work except the ftatefman whofe 
name it bears; for, though it may-be difficult to determine the 
motives of the ex-dire€tor for this publication, it would be ftill 
lefs ealy to affign grounds for any other perfon to make his 
defence in the flyle and with the fentiments which this pro- 
duction exhibits. Carnot talks of the purity of his intentions 
ahd actions ; glories in his vote for the death of the king, and 
ia his enmity to kings, and jacobins, and anarchifis; acknow- 
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ledges that he figned the warrant for the death of Danton, and 
that he acted with Robefpierre, though he pretends to have re- 
probated the cruelties of that tyrant. In fhort, we do not fee 
that he can, by this publication, gain the favour of any party 
whatever ; and, taking little intereft in the queftion, whether 
he-or his brother-directors were in the right, we fhould throw 
down the work, with indifference, if the high fituation of the 
writer did not render his relation of fome facts in.the hiftory 
of the revolution interefting. 

The objeét of Carnot is to vindicate himfelf from the guilt 
of any plot or confpiracy againft the ftate. ‘The poor. man 
was, by his own account, connected with three execrable vil- 
lains ; and his remaining colleague is called the weak Barthe- 
lemy. He could never have any thought of introducing roy- 
alty ; for he rather wifhed for the deftruction of kings; and 
he never entered into any plot whatever againft his brother 
rogues. We muft acknowledge, indeed, that the charges againft 
him are not very ftrong ; but his very abufive language againft 
his colleagues, the fufpicions which we cannot avoid enter- 
taining of a perfon who had taken fuch a part in the crimes 
of the revolution, the manner of his efcape, and other circum- 
{tances in his defence, concur to leave on our minds an im- 
preffion of his guilt. The mode of his efcape was remarkable, 
and leads us to believe that he was always prepared for fuch 


an event. 


‘ I well know that the regret which the triumvirs felt, at having 
failed in their defign to have me affaflinated on the night of the 17th 
of Fructidor, arofe from a hope, that by my death they would have 
prevented the expofure of their crimes.—A body of affafiins had 
been pofted*at a back gate of my garden, whom the guard of the 
directory, by my orders, commanded to retire, and they obeyed 
when they found that they were difcovered. A few minutes pre- 
vious to the departure of the detachment, who were appointed to 
arréft me, an aid de camp was difpatched to know if I was ftill at 
my. houfe ; where I certainly was, and quitted it but at the moment 
when the guard entered the apartments, The Luxembourg was, as 
it were, invefted by a large body of troops, fupported by artillery ; 
but I deceived the vigilance of the affafhins, by availing myfelf of a 
fecret paflage of which they were ignorant. I heard the difcharge 
of the alarm gun, juft as I had fhut the laft door through which I 
was to pafs; and, with a piftol in each hand, I wandered for three 
hours about the city, and took my way through bye {treets, in order 
to avoid the detachments of foldiers which had been augmented on 
that oceafion, and that I might, at length, reach the afylum where 
I fied for fafety. Reubel could not exprefs the violence of his anger 
at the’ officer who carried the order of arreft; and Barras was fo in- 
conceivably bafe, as to accompany the foldiers who were ordered te 


feize the feeble Barthelemy.’ Pp. 165. 
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Leaving the writer’s great object, we might extract fome 
particulars which might tend to remove all fymptoms of com- 
paffion for his prefent fallen ftate. 


‘ The great crime of which, in their eyes, I was guilty, was that 
of having figned the arreft of Danton; and yet it was a fact, though 
very little known, that, at the committee of public fafety, I oppofed 
that meafure ; not but that I confidered this chief of the Septem- 
berizers as deferving the execration of mankind, but from the mo- 
tives 1 {tated to the members of the committee, to whom I faid;: 
* You are no doubt powerful enough to have thofe, whom you 
may think proper to mark out, put to death; but if you once open 
the road that leads the reprefentatives of the people to the f{caffold 
we fhall all fucceflively tread the fame path.” The fignatures, as 
I explained to the convention, did not prove any thing relative to 
the opinions of thofe individuals who figned them, but merely that 
fuch refolutions had paffed the committee, in the fame manner as 
the fignatures of the prefident and fecretaries of the legiflative body, 
or of the directory, certify, that fuch and fuch laws or refolutions 
have been paffed, not that they received the affent or concurrence 
of thofe individuals. ‘They were by no means fignatures of con- 
‘ fidence, as they have been called, but fignatures of forms prefcribed 
by law.’ p. 146, 


Thusthis good man had no {hare in the affaffinations of 
Robefpierre. He only certified the act of the committee ; and 
each man in his turn, being only a certifier, was not to appear 
before the world as a murderer. He did not retire from the 
committee on the murder of Danton ; and yet he exclaims, 


¢ I well knew that republics were ngrateful, but I did not yet 
know that the individuals who call themfelves republicans were 
guilty of fuch bafe ingratitude as I have fince experienced.’ P. 149. 


The crimes of Danton were juftly punithed; but it little 
became one who made fo flight an oppofition to the death of 
his friend, to fpeak of the ingratitude of republicans. 

The charaéters of the directors are thus given by their exiled 
colleague, 


° 


‘ It was at that period, too, that I began to perceive ftrong op- 
pofitions in the direétory.—Reubel was conftantly the prote&tor of 
men accufed of plunder and dilapidation, Barras of attainted and 
ruined nobles, and Réveillére of unprincipied priefts. Whenever 
a deputation from any of the departments folicited the place of 
commiflary or receiver, for any particular individual whofe cha- 
racter, probity, and abilities they warranted, they began to calculate 
the number of votes; and if there were eight or nine deputies for 
granting the requeft, and one or two for its rejection, it was nega- 
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tived without farther examination ; becaufe they had laid it down 
as a maxim, that the majority of the councils were royalifts,’ 


Pp. 161. 


We do not wonder that men of fuch a character (and in 
other parts of the work they are painted in the blackeft do- 
lours) fhould have little regard for any conftitution ; but that 
the violation of a conftitution fhould be deemed by this writer 
a flagrant crime, may juftly excite fome furprife. 


‘Not only,’ fays he, * have the directors brutally violated the 
conftitution, contaminated it by the poifon of their touch, and de- 
ftroyed the facred forms which gave it, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, a celeftial dignity, but, by the horrid example of condemning 
men in a mafs, without affigning the grounds of accufation, they 
have furnifhed weapons to all thofe who, in the critical circum- 
ftances which they may have themfelves produced, are defirous to 
take advantage of thofe very circumftances to profcribe their per- 
fonal enemies.’ P. 118. 

This remark, it is to be obferved, comes from an agent of 
Robefpierre; and we cannot forbear to exclaim, on reading it, 


nec lex eft juftior ulla 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fua. 





In one part the writer juftifies his propofition againft fending 
muniflers and embaffadors to various courts, with the excep- 
tion ‘ of thofe,’ he fays, ‘ where we could nearly dictate the 
law ; for inflance, in Piedmont, Holland, and Spain.’ And he 
who well knew his own motive {peaks truly, in another part, 
of directorial politics. 


‘ The fyftem purfued by the directory is by no means ambiguous 
to any one who has attentively obferved their proceedings; their 
fyftem is evidently to found the power of the nation lefs on the ag- 
grandifement of the republic, than on the weaknefs and deftruétion 
of its neighbours; to fight them one againft another, to treat them 
as friends fo long as they may have occafion to paralyfe them by 
exhaufting all the fuccours they can yield, and when the time is 
come for crufhing them, inftantly to employ their fertile genius in 
inventing fufficient pretexts to practice the fable of the wolf and the 
lamb.’ P. go. 


Whether he is a true prophet future events muft fhow. 
‘France’ (he fays) ‘ is on the verge of inevitable ruin, unlefs 
her eyes are {peedily opened to the fituation of her finances, 
unlefs the foundation of a wife fy{tem of political economy 
is fpeedily laid.” Wretched ftatefman! who thinks that a 
country is ruined becaufe the finances of government are de 
ranged. The derangement of the finances produced that change 
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which advanced him to diftin@tion, and another derangement 
will deftroy future adminiftrations; but, when the nation was 
entirely ruined, according to the ideas of many perfons, it be- 
came the moft formidable to all its neighbours. 

The inftruGtions of an enemy may be ufeful, efpecially 
when we have reafon to believe him fincere ; and this writer’s 
opinions of toleration, and the liberty of the prefs, deferve at- 
tention, 


‘Univerfal toleration’ (he fays) ‘is the only dogma I profefs......- 
I abhor fanaticifm, and am of opinion that the fanaticifm of irreli- 
gion, which was brought into fafhion by the Marats and the Peres 
Duchéne, is‘the moft baneful of all. In a word, I think we ought 
not to put men to death to make them believe, nor to prevent their 
believing, but that we ought to pity the weaknefles of others, fince 
each of us has fome of his own, and leave prejudices to wear 
themfelves out by time, when we cannot overcome them by 
reafon. 

‘ Iam nearly of the fame opinion with regard to the liberty of 
the prefs. The abufe of that liberty is, no doubt, a great evil, but 
' an attempt to fix its limits is a ftill greater. I am of opinion that 
the licentioufnefs of the prefs produces in time its own remedy ; 
that there is neither civilor political liberty wherever the prefs is 
not free ; that we muft unavoidably either fubmit to an arbitrary 
government, or endure the editors of newfpapers. Yet no one has 
been more the victim of their calumnies than myfelf.’ P. 40. 


In the concluding period of the following extra&, the truth 
of the fentiment is deeply impreffed by the reflection that the 
writer had taken fo great a part in increafing the fufferings of 
his country. 


* We are compelled, therefore, for the honour even of the re- 
public, to believe that the people now fuffer more than they fuf- 
fered before Fruétidor: but every citizen is obliged to concentrate 
his grief ; and fince the liberty of the prefs has been ‘deftroyed, no 
means are poficfled of giving vent to it. Nay, if he dares to make 
his complaints known in his diftri€t, he would be inftantly dragged 
before the agents of the executive power, loaded with irons, and 
abandoned or put to death, as a counter-revolutionift. If he fhould 
be bold enough but to claim, even in a whifper, his rights as a re- 
publican, he would be profcribed as a royalift. In a free country, 
the fuffering is fmail and the, outcry great, while, on the contrary, 
under 2 tyrannical government, the fufferings are great and the com- 
plaints are flender.’? Pp, 178. 


But we haften to relieve our minds from the difguft which 
-the perufal of this work has occafioned. We fee not in ita 
‘ingle trait which chara€terifes the great man in adverfity. 
“Difappointed, querulous, won the author feems to thiak 
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that we fhall be interefted in his welfare becaufe his enemies 
are as bad as, or worfe than, himfelf. On the contrary, his 
abufe would raife them, if poflible, in our eftimation: the 

rofsnefs of his language is defpicable ; and we relinquith the, 
perufal of his work with an impreffion of his guilt, as well as 
with a refignation tc the decrees of providence, by which the 
meaneft and the bafeft inftruments are deftined to execute its 


mylterious purpoies. 





Pizarro; a Tragedy, in five A&s; as performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane: taken from the German Drama of 
Kotzebue ; and adapted to the Englifh Stage by Richard 
Brinfley Sheridan. 8vo. 25. 6d. Ridgway. 1799. 


THE talents of the two great dramatic writers of Germany 
and England have been exerted on a tragedy which the the- 


“atres of Vienna and London have crowned with unbounded 


applaufe. To appreciate its merits may, after fuch a teft, ap. 
pear fuperfluous ; and to point out {mall defecis may feem in- 
vidious. ‘Ihe cold difcrimination of the clofet will be received 
with little attention ; yet the tragedy cannot be ranked amon 
the great works which do honour to the ftage before it has 
paffed through fuch an ordeal; and neither the original writer 
nor the improver will be content with that temporary applaufe 
of which no inconfiderable portion has been hitherto beftowed 
on the actor, the mufician, and the fcene-painter. 

Pizarro, the title-page informs us, is taken from the German 
drama of Kotzebue. ‘he original is entitled, The Spaniards in 
Peru, or the Death of Rolla. To adapt it to the Englith ftage, 
a change of appellation was thought neceffary; and, in confe- 
quence, the firft plot has been materially altered. Rolla is 
Kotzebue’s hero— Pizarro is that of Sheridan; and, for the 
fake of {uppofed dramatic juftice, the fimplicity of the original 
is facrificed by the latter. 

Kotzebue is fond of fingularity. Inftead of following nature 
in her grandeft forms, or producing original characters by cree 
ative fancy, his delight is to give an unexpected turn to com 
mon events, or to dwell upon a paflion which is more known 
in books than in real exiftence. Romantic love is the bafis of 
his Rolla; the Spaniards are the inferior agents in the play. 
The fubjec&t is too unnatural to produce the lively intereft with 
which the loftier flights of tragedy are ufually accompanied; 
but the plot is unraveled with judgement, and the death of the 
hero, the Jaft proof of his paflion, is the natural conclufion of 
the drama. . Rolla’s love is fo retined and abftract that he en- 
tirely lofes fight of himfelf, and is anxious only for the hap- 
pinels of the beloved objeét. When fhe has beftowed her 
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hand upon his friend, he retains his paflion, but witneffes with 


leafure their mutual happinefs. The hufband is not jealous, 
and the lady has reafon to triumph in the real attachment of 
the Spaniard, and the vifionary affection of the Peruvian hero. 
The emotions of a mother on the lofs of her child, the fufpicion 
that her hufband was treacheroufly forfaken in the day of bat- 
tle, the deliverance of her hufband from captivity by the lover 
at the rifque of his own life, and the death of the latter, at the 
moment that he removes all her {ufpicions by reftoring the 
child to her arms, form the ftriking features of the original, 
and take complete poffeilion of the mind at the cataftrophe. 

It is not fo with Pizarro, The firiking fcenes above-men- 
tioned are retained; but they do not lead to their deftined end, 
Since Pizarro is to be our hero, we mufi look to the Spaniards 


_ as principal, to the Peruvians as inferior, agents. ‘The ferocity 


of a leader of banditti, his inconftancy to a female who ac- 
companies him in his expeditions, the defpair and revenge of 
the unhappy woman, would, if they had originally been de- 
figned for the chief features of the a fy haye been inferior or 
rather common-place materials for dramatic compotition: but, 
when our attention is fixed on them only from the title of the 
play, and in the perufal we feel ourfelves irrefiftibly drawn to 
very different objects, the mind feems to revolt at {uch a divi- 
fion of interefts, and is little fausfied by the death of the new 
hero of the piece, and the triumph of the Peruvian arms, To 
complete this extraordinary change in the play, it was neceflar 
to add fome fcenes to the original. Our feelings on Rolla’s 
death muft be fufpended: we muft have the clattering of arms, 
and the Spaniards and Peruvians muft fill the ftage to witnefs 
a tingle combat to which the leaders of the two armies won- 
derfully agree ; and, by a greater wonder, a poor lady, who 
was thought to be either fafe in a dungeon or in her grave, 
comes forward at a critical moment to alarm one hero, and 
give the other an opportunity of killing him. Pizarro being 
thus difpatched, and the Spaniards diimiffed with his body, we 
have now time to think again of poor Rolla, and are reminded 
of his death for the introduction of a grand pantomime in 
honour of his memory : ‘ the curtain flowly defcends,’ and fo 
ends our tragedy, 
It requires the talents of the perfon who added thefe fcenes 
to expoie them in the manner which they deferve. Was it, 
for fuch a conclufion, neceffary to murder Pizarro and make 
the Peruvians triumphant ? Every child has read his hiftory ; 
and this perverfion of facts ought not to be tolerated even if 
the end produced were more dignified andimportant. We are 
therefore conftrained to oblerve, and with fome degree of com- 
paflion for pdor Kotzebue, that, in the hands of a great matter, 
to gratify (it is prefumed) the depraved tafle of an Englifh au- 
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dience, the original plot has been completely marred, and noife 
and nonfenfe have been fubftituted for the feelings of the heart 
and the dignity of tragic emotions. 

But though, in the adaptation of the play to the Englith ftage 
the plot has fo greatly fuffered, many of the parts have received 
contiderable improvement from the corrections and prunings 
of fuperior genius, The phlegm of the German character 
requires that every minute circumftance fhould be pointed out; 
and the tragedian, like the commentator of that nation, will 
not be contented unlefs he can introduce fufficient proofs of 
the extent of his reading. Much of this is judicioufly fup- 
preffed in the improved play : the great traits only are brought 
forward, and the imagination readil y fupplies the reft : feveral 
ulelets fcenes are expunged, and the tedioufnels of the original 
dialogue is frequently exchanged for a more nervous and ani- 
mated diction. It is no {mall degree of merit in the altered 
play, that it abounds with more elevated fentiments than the 
original, and that the characters in general are infpired with 
more heroic dignity. The improver moves with difficulty in 
the fhackles impofed on him, and, panting to be free from all 
reftraints, fhows clearly, that, leit to himfelf, he is capable of 
greater exertions. 

The play of Pizarro is not a tranflation; yet, in many places, 
Mr. Sheridan clofely adheres to the original, and from this 
circumftance probably arifes the inequality of ftyle which, to 
an ear of tafte, gives uneafy fenfations. In the original the 
language of the dialogue is familiar: for the purpofe of ele- 
yating it, the Englifh writer frequently rifes into iambics; and 
the reader, fuddenly mounted on heroic ftilts, as fuddenlv drops 
into the plain profe of common life. We will give inftances 
of this heterogeneous mixture ; and we may ‘add, that, in 
fome of thefe and various other paffages, proots appear of my 
attention to purity of ftyle and compofition. 

The character of Pizarro is thus given by Valverde : 


¢ Ignobly born! in mind and manners rude, 
ferocious and unpolifhed. 
Though cool and crafty, if occafion need, 
In youth audacious— 
ill his firft maphood—a licenfed pirate—treating men as brutes, 
the world as booty. 
Yet now the Spanifh hero is he ftyled, 
The firft of Spanith conquerors ! 
and for a warrior fo accomplifhed, &c. &c. &c.’ iP. 20 


Elvira afks a queition in Iambic metre: 
‘ But are you not the heirs of thofe that fall?” 
which is anfwered.in femi-Iambic ; 
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¢ Are gain and plunder then our only purpofe ?” 
A boy, after fome artlefs anfwers, gets into {tilts ; 


‘I fee 
The points of lances glittering in the light :’ 


which naturally draws from the old man his companion a lit- 
tle of the Iambic in return. 


‘ Thofe are Peruvians.—Do they bend this way ?” 


Rolla, in the interefting relation of his friend’s laft words, 
begins and concludes in verfe : 


: ‘ If I fall, faid he, 
And fad forebodings fhook him while he fpoke, 
Be thou a father to my child. I pledg’d 
my word to him, and we parted. Obferve me, Cora, I repeat this 
only as my faith to do fo was given to Alonzo. 
For myfelf 
I neither cherifh claim or hope.’ P. 36. 


Similar inftances may be found in almoft every page. 


‘ Nor fear the future, nor lament the paft.’ P. 39. 





* The heir, I truft, of all his father’s fcorn.’ P. 41. 





‘ While through the burning day 
Content fits bafking on the cheek of toil, 
Till laughing paftime leads them to the hour 
Of reft—this too is mine.’ P. 42. 





* Thou man of mighty name, but little foul.’ P. 45. 





* Forgive me, God of truth, if Iam wrong.’ P. 54. 
But common flights do not fatisfy the Englith tragedian: 


he occafionally treats his audience with a Pindaric effufion, 
Rolla, in the difguife of a prieft, has perfuaded the centinel, 
hot by a bribe, but by talking about his wife and children, to 
admit him to his friend who is in cuftody ; and, while the fol- 
dier is unbarring the prifon doors, the fuppofed prieft breaks 
out into the following foliloquy : 


‘ Oh holy nature! thou doft never plead in vain, 


There is not, of our earth, a creature bearing form and life human 
or favage—native of the foreft wild or giddy air—around whofe 
Parent bofom thou haft not a cord entwined 


Of power to tie them to their offspring’s claims, 
And at thy will to draw them back to thee. 
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On iron pennons borne, 
The blood-ftain’d vulture cleaves the ftorm, 
Yet is the plumage clofeft to her heart 
Soft as the cygnet’s down, 
And o’er the unfhell’d brood 
The murmuring ring-dove fits 
not more gently! Yes—now he is beyond the porch, barring the 
outer gate! Alonzo! Alonzo!’ Pp. §2. 


If profe and verfe are thus blended in indifferent places, we 
may naturally expect to find a due proportion of the latter in 
the celebrated fpeech which is fuppofed to have contributed 
very confiderably to the fuccefs of the play on the Englith 
ftage. In this fpeech, indeed, the powers of the Englith trae 
gedian are finely contrafted with thofe of his German cole 
league. Here, left to his own exertions, he towers far above 
his original; and, without the application which renders it 
peculiarly interefting at this period, the fentiments which it ex- 
cites are {uch as in all times will make a powerful impreffion, 


‘ My brave affociates—partners of my toil, my feelings and my 
fame !—can Rolla’s words add vigour to the virtuous energies which 
infpire your hearts? ——_No——-you have judged as I have, the 
foulnefs of the crafty plea by which thefe bold invaders would des 
lude you—Your generous fpirit has compared as mine-has, the moe 
tives, which, in a war like this, can animate their minds, and ours, 
—They, by a ftrenge frenzy driven, fight for power, for plunder, 
and extended rule—we, for our country, our altars, and our homes. 
-—They follow an adventurer whom they fear—and obey a power 
which they hate—we ferve a monarch whom we love—a God 
whom we adore.—Whene’er they move in anger, defolation tracks 
their progrefs!—Where’er they paufe in amity, affliction mourns 
their friendthip !—They boaft, they come but to improve our ftate, 
enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error !—-Yes— 
they will give enlightened freedom to our minds, who are thems 
felves the flaves of paffion, avarice and pride. —They offer us their 
protection—. Yes, fuch proteétion as vultures give to lambs—covere 
ing and devouring them ! — They call on us to barter all of good 
we have inherited and proved, for the defperate chance of fomes 
thing better which they promife. 

Be our plain anfwer this : 
‘The throne we honour is the people’s choice— 
the laws we reverence are our brave fathers’ legacy— 
The faith we follaw teaches us to live 
In bonds of charity with all mankind, 
And die with hope of blifs beyond the grave. 
Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, 
We feek no change ; and, leaft of all, fuch change 
As they would bring ts, [Trumpets found.]’ P. 220 
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The intended application of this fpeech is obvious ; and we 

fhould be unwilling to damp the emotions which it excited, 

The motives for defending the country are admirably concen- 

trated, and the picture of Spanifh amity or conqueft is drawn 

with fpirit; but the contrait between the fear of the adven- 

turer and the love of the monarch has no foundation in na- 

P ture, nor could ic make an impreffion on the Peruvians. The 
Spaniards were as much attached to their general, their king, 

and their god, as the Peruvians were to Ataliba and his mon- 


; ftrous worfhip. The lines put into the mouth of the Peru- 
’ vian general to delineate their national faith might have been 
d ufed with equal if not greater propriety by the E vaniard, and 
1 the introduétion of the king’s right to the throne from the peo- 
- ple’s choice is totally foreign from the purpofe for which the 
- army was then affembled. Ataliba was indeed an ufurper; 
e and, having dethroned the lawful fovereign, he might, accord- 
t ing to the ufual flattery of fuccefsful ufurpation, be faid to 
a have a better right to the throne from the choice of the people 
I | than his predeceffor derived trom hereditary fucceffion. If 
Huefcar had been his antagonift, this incitement would have 
{ been properly introduced: but the queftion was not the mere 
‘ fupport of the throne: it involved the actual exiftence of the 
t nation, threatened by the invafion of free-booters, who appeared 
~ a) to the aftonifhed Peruvians as agents of fupernatural power, 
n In other times a far different fpeech, if any fpeech of this kind 
. _ Were neceflary, would have been put into the mouth of Rolla; 
: and perhaps there would have been greater art in exciting the 
" required emotions by an addrefs fuited to the real fituation of - 
4 the Peruvian and Spanith armies, than by one in which the 
. a to two different armies is covered with fo thin a dif- 
ife, 
R If the circumftances of the prefent times plead ftrongly in fa~ 
¥ . vour of Rolla’s addrefs to his army, the beauty of the fonnet 
4 t introduced on the Englith ftage, when Cora has laid her child 
. on a bed of mofs, alfo difarms the feverity of criticifm; and 


though the audience might deem it improper for a mother ta 
4 leave her child in a dreadful ftorm of thunder and lightning ta 

give vent to her feelings amidft the harmony of foft mufic 
our readers will be gratified by the charming fimplicity sind 
pathos of her ftrains. 


‘ Yes, yes, be mercilefs, thou tempeft dire ; 
Unaw'd, unfhelter’d, I thy fury brave ; 
T’ll bare my bofom to thy forked fire, 
Let it but guide me to Alonzo’s grave! 


¢ O’er his pale corfe then while thy lightnings glare, 


T'll prefs his clay-cold lips, and perifh there, 






Pizarro. 





¢ But thou wilt wake again, my boy, 
Again thou’lt rife to life and joy, 
Thy father never! 
Thy laughing eyes will meet the light, 
Unconicious that eternal night 
Veils his for ever. 




























* On yon green bed of mofs there lies my child, 
Oh! iater lies from thefe chill'd arms apart; 

He fleeps, fweet lamb! nor hecds the tempeft wild, 
Oh! {weeter fleeps, than near this breaking heart, 


* Alas! my babe, if thou would’ft peaceful reft, 
Thy cradle muft not be thy mother’s breaft, 


‘ Yet, thou wilt wake again, my boy, 
Again thou'lt rife to life and joy, 
Thy father never !—— 
\ Thy Jaughing eyes will meet the light, 
Unconfcious that eternal night 
Veils his for ever.’ Pp. 65. 


We can much fooner forgive the introduction of this fonnet 
than the exclamation of Cora on running to her boy: 


‘ il {natch him from his rofy flumber, blufhing like the per 
fum’d morn.’ Pp. 67. , oe 


Though the Englith tragedian very frequently improves 
upon the original, we cannot give him this credit univerfally. 
We will point out a few inftances where, by labouring 
too much for improvement, he produces the contrary effect. 
Elvira, indignant at the conduét of her countrymen, breaks 
out into the following exclamation : 


Englith. 

© Elvira. There is not one of 
you that has a heart and {peaks 
ingenuoufly — aged Las. Cafas 
and he alone excepted. 

©‘ Valverde. He is anenthufiaft 
in the oppofite and worit ex- 
treme,’ 









German. 

‘ Elvira. Away | away ! there 
is not one in the whole camp, 
who {peaks as he thinks, except 
old Las Cafas. 

‘ Valverde. Don’t mention 
that enthufiait, that dreamer of 
humanity and toleration.’ 









Pizarro now enters with the found of trumpets (which is 
ridiculoufly the cafe when any of the herocs come forward), 
and finding Elvira {miling, intfifts, with the natural violence of 
his character, on knowing the caufe; but his demand is as na- 
turally followed by a pofitive denial from the lady. 


J Englifh. 
¢ Pizarro. 1 will know the 
caufe, I am refolved, 


German. 
¢ Pizarro. I will know the 
caufe, 











Englifh. 

‘ Elvira. 1 am glad of that, 
wecaufe I love refolution, and 
am refolved not to tell you. 
Now my refolution, I take it, is 
the better of the two, becaufe it 
depends upon myfelf, and yours 
does not.’ 
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German. 
¢ Elvira. I will! I will'— 
but I will not. 


We learn from Pizarro, that the tears of Alonzo had no ef- 


fe&t upon him : 
Englifh. 
$ But when he found that the 
foft folly of the pleading tears 
he dropt upon my bofom feil on 
marble, he flew and joined the 
foe.’ 


German, 
¢ When he faw that his tears 
fell upon cold marble, &c.’ 


The foft folly of pleading tears is wonderfully fine! 
Pizarro defires Elvira to retire, as his generals are enterin 
ep a council of war: and this very natural requeit fets the 


Englifh tragedian on his ftilts. 


Englifh. 

¢ Elvira. O men! men! un- 
grateful and perverfe! O wo- 
man! {till affectionate, though 
wrong’d! The beings, to whofe 
eyes you turn foranimation, hope, 
and rapture, through the days of 
mirth and revelry, and on whofe 
bofoms in the hour of fore ca- 
lamity you feek for reft and con- 
folation, them, when the pomp- 
ous follies of your mean ambition 
are the queftion, you treat as play- 
things or as flaves.’ 


German. 

¢ Elvira. As if a woman 
were an intruder! Really you 
men ate ungrateful creatures, the 
beft gift of na:ure you ufe mere- 
lv as a play-thing. 


The effect of the Spanith artillery on the Peruvians is thus 


defcribed : 
Englifh. 
‘ IT hear the dreadful roarings 


of the fiery engines of thefe cruel 
ftrangers,’ 


German. 

‘ The fmoke comes out of 
the fire-tubes, which vomit 
flames and roar thunders like the 
horrid mountain Catacunga.’ 


Old men are generally loquacious, and, in expatiating on 
the merits of a fovereign, are move likely to follow the Ger- 
man than the Englith defcription; and indeed there is a plea- 
fure in learning the particular grounds of the iove of a people 


for their king. 
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Englith. German. 


‘The virtues of our monarch ‘ He never perverted juftice 
alike fecure to him the affeftion or opprefled the weak. He ne- 
of his people and the benign re- ver fed his courtiers by the fweat 
gard of heaven.’ of the peafant. He never fhut 

his hand againft poverty or his 
ear to a petition.’ . 


Elvira’s reproof to Pizarro for fentencing Alonzo to death 
-is thus given by the two tragedians : 


Englifh. German. 
¢ Shame on thee! Wilt thou ‘ What will pofterity fay ? Pi- 
have it faid, that the Peruvians zarro could not conquer before 
found that Pizarro could not he had murdered Alonzo.’ 
conguer till Alonzo felt that he 
could murder ?’ 


The Germans are a phlegmatic people: they muft be told 
in plain language that Alonzo was to be murdered: the more 
refined feelings of the Englith require, it feems, not only that 
he fhould be murdered, but that he fhould retain fome feeling 
after the lofs of his head. The new medical difcoveries on the 
effects of the guillotine probably gave rife to this refinement, 
as it has been afferted, that death is not the immediate confe- 
quence of the feparation of the head from the body. 

We might, if our limits would permit, and if it were not an 
unpleafing tafk to bring into too clofe a comparifon the me- 
rits of the two tragedians, increafe the number of our in- 
ftances ; but this employment we would rather leave to the 
rifing race of tranflators. ‘They will alfo be able to point out 
fome defects in the altered play, arifing from inattention to the 
German idiom. 

Upon the whole, we have beftowed as much attention on 
this piece as it appears to us to deferve. “The original is nota 
diamond of the firft water: by new-fetting, it has loft fome 
portion of its intrinfic value ; and, though additional polifh has 
incteafed its luftre, the attention which has been paid to the 
improvement of it will not, in the opinion of the judicious, 
highly augment the fame of the Englifh dramatift. 





An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Mental Derangement. 
(Continued from Vol. XXV. New Arr. p. 283.) 


FROM our account of the former volume, it will be ob 
vious, that this work is rather a feries of independent phytio- 
logical and pathological effays, than a continued or a practica 
fyftem. We do not, however, mention this imperfection as a 
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fault, but to prevent miftakes, and to apologife for our not hav- 
ing noticed fome omiffions. 

In the fecond volume Dr. Crichton treats of imagination, 
juftly diftinguifhing the fine phrenfy of the poet’s mind from 
the phantoms of dreams, the deliria of fevers, and the reveries 
of fancy. Each indeed is the offspring of imagination ; for 
each confifts in that abftraéted view of different objects and 
ideas, which feparates their component parts, and re-unites the 
mangled limbs ; fometimes wildly and abfurdly, as in the latter 
inftances, fometimes ingenioufly or fublimely, as in poetry. 
Jt is properly obferved, that wild imaginations are kept in due 
obedience by habits of attention; and, even in the deliria of 
fevers, the ftrange combinations prefented to the mind are de- 
ftroyed by roufing the attention to known objects. Thus the 
phyfician often thinks patients rational, who to others feem 
delirious, fince his prefence fixes the mind; and even the ma- 
niac is humble and obedient to thofe who know how to fix 
his attention. The caufes of a difproportionate activity of the 
mental faculty are well explained: and the progreflive hopes 
and difappointments of young men, born with this difpropor- 
tion, and not improved by education, are ftated with judge- 
ment. 

Genius, in our author’s view of the fubjeQ, is allied to in- 
vention ; but he chiefly fpeaks of poetical genius. The works 
of genius confift in new and bold combinations corrected by 
judgement ; and, according to the predominance of the repre- 
fentative faculty or of the judgement, the work is wildly extra- 
vagant or coldly correct. The happy medium, fo rarely feen, 
forms the true poet. The efforts of the man of genius, how- 
ever, expofe him to difeafe: the labours of the mind produce 
a mental difeafe which acts alfo on the body. The principal 
diforders of this kind are thofe of imagination. Secluded and 
abftract fludies conftantly produce a great degree of nervous 
irritability, which often embodies vilionary fancies. Religion, 
‘by ftrongly arretting the attention, and forcibly interefting the 
mental powers, has a much greater effect; fo that religious 
madnefs is the moft common, the moft violent, and the moft 
intractable. 

On the difeafes of volition, Dr. Crichton offers little that 
is fatisfa€tory. They confift, according to him, in the want 
of power of volition to excite action, in fome cafes, and in the 
impediments to action from different volitions arifing at the 
fame time. | | 

The third book is on the paffions; and in the firft chapter 
is an inquiry into their fource. All the voluntary and invo- 
luntary actions proceed from pleafurable or painful feelings. 
From thefe arife defires and averfions, and the train of paffions 
which are the fources of our happinefs or mifery. All thefe 
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defires and averfions are felt at nearly the pit of the ftomach; 
affecting the ftomach, the diaphragm, or the heart; but, in 
general language, they are referred to the laft. Thus, im cheer- 
fulnefs or joy, * our bofom’s lord fits lightly on his throne :? 
in diftrefs, our ‘ heart is ready to burft:’ on fudden fear, it 


finks within us. Our internal feelings, from the diftribution 
of the nervous fyftem, are indiftinét; but we are more in- 
clined to refer the effects of the paffions to the {tomach than 


to the heart or diaphragm. 


‘ That the fanguiferous fyftem does fuftain great and fudden 
changes from the influence of the paflions, is a faét which common 
obfervation is fufficient to prove. In all thofe which are the offs 
{pring of defire, it is accelerated ; and in all thofe which fpring - 
from averfion it is flower. In fudden joy, in eager hope, in the 
expectations of love, in the endearments of friendfhip, the pulfe 
beats quick, the face glows, and the eyes gliften: in grief and for- 
row, extreme anger, hatred, jealoufy, and envy, the blood ftagnates 
about the heart, a chilling cold fpreads itfelf over the whole furs 
face of the body, the blood forfakes the cheeks, and a tremor en- 
fues. , 

‘ Tt is by no means eafy to aflign even a plaufible reafon for the 
production of thefe phenomena. It has been proved that a difference 
in the phyfical properties of bodies always implies a difference in 
the mixture of the elementary parts of which they are compofed. 
If a body gradually exhibits a feries of phenomena which are not 
natural to it, it is a prefumptive proof either that the mechanical 
attraction, or the chemical compofition of the body, is undergoing 
fome phyfical change. It has been proved that all phyfical and 
chemical ftimulli derange the organization of parts to which they 
are applied, and it is probable that the motion of irritable bodies which 
arife from the action of phyfical ftimuli, is nothing eife than the res 
arrangement of the elementary particles, Now, if the heat of the 
body depends for its fteadinefs of temperature on a certain perma- 
nency in the proportion and number of the elements, of which the 
blood is compofed, as well as on the compofition of the air which 
we breathe, as every experiment which has yet been made on the 
fubjec& tends to prove, it follows, that whenever fuch phyfical caufes 
are applied, as change either in a direct or indirect manner, the com- 
pofition of the blood, the temperature of the body will undergo cor- 
refponding changes. The action which the ideas produce on the 
nervous principle is a phyfical effect ; the fenforial impreffions 
which are excited by them are to be confidered as much a miecha- 
nical derangement of the fine particles of which it is compofed, as 
if the impreffions had arifen from a folid body applied to fome of 
the nerves of our fkin; but as all nervous impreffions act on the 


heart and arteries, and other irritable parts of our frame, as fo many 
ftimuli, and as it has been proved that all ftin.uli irritate, either by 
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actually deranging for a time the organization of the irritable part 
to which they are applied, and as every change in the action of 
blood-veffels, confidered as irritable parts, produces a correfponding 
change in the ftate of the fluids, we therefore fee the concatenated 
feries of caufes and effeéts which are interpofed between the action 
of ideas, and the flufhes of heat and cold, which many of them 
occafion.’ Vol. ii. .p. 134. 


The idea that the motions of irritable fibres proceed from an 
effort to re-arrange the difplaced parts, can fcarcely be fup- 
ported, when we reflect on the flight caufes which excite mo- 
tion, particularly in the late experiments of Galvani and his 
followers: nor can any remote or indirect effect on the hu- 
mours or their compofition account for the ficknefs and faint- 
ing which arife on hearing any painful intelligence after a full 
meal, or for the appetite and digeftion which are inftantane- 
oufly reftored on the fudden removal of diftrefs or anxiety : 
the whole muft be referred to the depreffion or the excitement 
of nervous energy, particularly felt in the organ which moft 
powerfully fympathifes with the ftate of the fenforium, viz. the 
ftomach. 

The difference, obfervable in the effects of the paffions on 
different glands, Dr. Crichton is inclined to attribute to the dif+ 
ferent {tate of the nervous influence in each organ. Theh 
pothefis feems to be arbitrary. Perhaps the variety of offokt 
depends on the greater or lefs mobility of the veffels, fince a 
powerful impreffion will occafion tears in one perfon, and 
other effects in another. One circumftance leads rather to 
our author’s fuppofition, viz. that thefe effects are connected 
with the ftate of the organs depending on the glands, as when 
the fudden fight of meat excites hunger, and produces a flow 
of faliva ; but this connection is remote and not always ob- 
fervable. 


‘When the fenforial impreffions, which arife from the primary 
defire, or averfion, that give birth to the paflion, and thofe which 
arife from the corporeal “pleafare or pain felt at the praecordia are 
violent, they aét on the brain in the fame manner as the phyfical 
ftimuli mentioned in the cha apter on Delirium; and they confe- 
quently induce this ftate of mind, and become common exciting 
caufes of infanity. If there be a ftrong hereditary predifpofition, 
the delirium often continues for*a confiderable length of time; if 
there be no predifpofition, it generally fubfides very foon ; but if 
the exciting paflion be often eeonwat, a predifpofition feems now 
and then to be accidentally formed, and thus, 3 in thofe who have no 
Original or hereditary taint, downri ight infanity may arife from vio- 
lent paffions; a fa& which now remains to be proved by particular 
initances.’ Vol. ii, Pp. 139. 
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On this fhort paragraph, which conneéts the paffions with 
infanity, we {hall make no remark. Its obvious infufficiency 
to explain delirium will rather fupport our opinion of its being 
occafioned by unequal excitement than the theory of Dr, 
Crichton. 

The different kinds of joy, under which title are alfo ars 
ranged content, felf-fatisfa€tion, and the more purely intel, 
Ic&ual pleafure, derived from works of reafon well executed, 
are properly enumerated. ‘The theory of laughing is in- 
genious. 

‘ This phenomenon almoft always takes its origin from flight, 


tranfitory, and fudden occafions. 
‘ It appears to me, that the ideas which excite it, almoft always 


owe their effe4t, on the one hand, to the fuddennefs and violence of — 


their phyfical impulfe on the brain, by which the internal nervous 
impreflions are fent with force to the diaphragm, and other organs 
of refpiration: and on the other hand, to fomething peculiar in the 
impreflions themfelves, correfponding with the mental perceptions 
which excite them. All moral caufes which make us laugh, occa 
fion a fudden tranfition from one feries of ideas, to others which are 
not only diffimilar, but contradictory to the former. This kind of 
contradiction is either, 1ft. A contradiction between words ‘and 
their more obvious meanings, or, 2dly. A contradiction between the 
fentiment which the words convey, and certain peculiar modes of 
thinking. 3dly. It confifls in a€tions which are contradictory, in- 
afmuch as they are apt to occafion two very oppofite emotions at 
one and the fame moment of time. _Inftances of the firft kind are 
frequently met with in puns, efpecially bad ones, or jeux de mots, 
lively repartees, anecdotes, and the hiftory of certain equivocal 
toafts, that go round with the glafs. Of the fecond kind are the 
adventures of Don Quixote, the relation of a Baron Munchaufen; 
certain fatyrical caricatures, and all extravagant but harmlefs exag- 

erations of truth. To the third clafs belong a vaft variety of ob- 
jects, fuch as the tricks and geftures of ftage-fools, and clowns, in 

antomimic entertainments, whofe faces and geftures difplay_ the 
moft fudden tranfitions from ferioufnefs to a broad grin; from cry- 
ing to langhter, from aukward obfequioufnefs and ceremony, to 
excefles of familiarity, and ‘difrefpeét ; from terror and apprehen- 
fion, to foolifh intimacy and fecurity. There are a number of other 
caufes of laughter which are apparently of a very different nature, 
and, doubtlefs, of a fingular. kind, fince, when they are confidered 
abftractedly, they ought to produce a very different moral effect ; 
but the fuddennefs with which the contradictory parts of thefe 
caufes firike us, produce a degree of irritation which is not to be 
withftood. The misfortunes of others, even thofe which are often 
attended with ferious confequences, are what are alluded to. “We 


are all inclined to laugh when a perfon from inattention knocks his 
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head againft a poft, or wall, or tumbles down aukwardly; what 
fuprizes us much more is, that many (I am almoft tempted to fay 
moft people) now and then have been inclined to laugh whena 
perfon has firft begun to relate fome misfortune which happened 
either to himfelf or to another. Nay, a more unaccountable cir- 
cumftance of this kind is, that many people, when they have to tell 
us of the death of another perfon, feel themfelves often inclined to 
laugh at the moment when they firft begin to {peak of it. It is by 
no means eafy to difcover the true explanation of this circumftance, 
for it cannot be conceived to be owing to a want of fenfibility, fince 
it often happens to thofe poffefled of the moft humane and feeling 
hearts, It appears to me to be more owing to the contradi¢tion 
which exifts between the ideas prefent in the narrator’s mind, and 


‘ thofe which the face of the perfon, to whom he is about to relate 


the circumftance, awaken in him; or it may arife from the nar- 
rator’s mind having been occupied the moment before with other 
thoughts of a very oppofite nature; for it never happens to any 
one who has been thinking ferioufly on the event for fome time 
before, and who is prepared to relate it. The reafon why moft 
people are inclined to laugh when a perfon firft begins to give 
fome melancholy account of himfelf, generally arifes from the fe- 
rious countenance, and grimace which he affumes on the occafion, 
and which, for the moft part, are in complete contradiction with 
our own feelings at the time; but as all ferious impreflions, when 
‘they are tranfmitted to mufcular parts, are to be confidered as phy- 
fical ftimuli to them ; and as a quick repetition of {timuli: produces 
a quick repetition of action, and unequal ftimuli produce unequal 
action, hence the laughter muit be excited, and neceffarily confifts 
in fhort, violent, and rapid contractions of the diaphragm, inter- 
rupting the natural expiration, and preventing, for a confiderable 
time, the taking in a frefh quantity of air, or of breath, to ufe the 
common expreffion.’ 

* It is evident, from what has been faid, that laughter is, for the 
moft part, an affection of the body, arifing from certain thoughts 
which occur without the intervention of the will; that is, the 
thoughts which produce laughter do not neceflarily excite volition ; 
a perfon, indeed, may laugh voluntarily, inafmuch as he can volun- 
tarily direct the impulfes of this principle to the diaphragm and ab- 
dominal mufcles : but as to leaping, dancing, and finging for joy, 
thefe, always, are to be confidered as voluntary aéts, although, in- 
deed, we are not always confcious that they are fo; for the fudden- 
nefs and force of the impreflions which excite them is fo great, that 
no deliberation takes place.’ Vol. ii. P. 153. 


The effeéts of joy are wholly of the animating kind. It is 
faid to excite attention with more energy ; but it is certainly 
not calculated to fix it. The judgement is quicker, but not, 
In are, more correct; yet our author thinks that joy will 
render the decifions of mature judgement more accurate, 


Crit. Rev. Vor. XXVI. July, 1799. 
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The various degrees of grief are correctly enumerated. The 
caufes of fobbing and fighing are explained from the debilita- 
tion, which accumulates a greater proportion of blood in the 
larger arteries. This debility is fuppoied to be of the indire@ 
kind. Dr. Crichton, according to Brown’s doctrine, thinks 
that there are two fpecies of indirect debility, the one follow. 
ing increafed vafcular action, the other exhaufting the irrita- 
bility without any fuch increafed action. If, however, to fay 
that grief is debilitating and deprefling ‘ is not explaining any 
thing,’ as it is not fhown how it * produces this depreffion of 
the vital energy ;’ to attribute it to indirect debility, where no 
increafed action precedes, is {till more unfatisfactory. In this 
cafe we may as weil afk how grief increafes the powers, foas 
to produce zudire¢? debility ; or, indeed, at once deny it to bea 
cafe of this kind, as the former ftate is not obfervable—* quod 
verbo dicitur, verbo negare fat eft.’ We are forry to feea 
valuable work difgraced by this jargon. The whole feries of ef- 
fects of grief, from its firft occurrence to its termination in 
chronic weaknefs or melancholy, are fo truly demonftrative of 
debilitating powers, that it is trifling to look farther for the 
fource. The whole train, in our author’s well detailed nar- 
rative, futhciently confirms this opinion, The progrefs to 
defpair is accurately defcribed, as well as to fuicide, or that in- 
direct kind of fuicide, ariting from delirium, which induces the 
miferable wretch to end his life through the medium of others, 
by committing a deliberate murder, and yielding himfelf up to 
juttice. 

The alternation from melancholy to furious mania appears 
to. our author a problem of difficult folution ; and we are not 
certain that he has attained the true folution. At the fame 
time we are as little confident of our own opinions, which cer- 
tainly require a fuller examination. We apprehend it, how- 
ever, to be a fact, that violent delirium and convulfions are as 
compatible with a low ftate, and with debilitating caufes, as 
with oppofite ones: they are often the laft {ymptoms in a con- 


-{titution worn down by chronic weaknefs; and, when we 


traced delirium to an unequal excitement, we were as willing 
to believe that the want of energy, in fome parts of the brain, 
was its immediate caufe, as the increafed excitement in others. 

Conftitutional melancholy, and the fame ftate brought on 
by the conftant operation of remote caufes, are next defcribed, 
and the chapter concludes with an account of the different {pe- 
cies of melancholy. 

Fear is the next fubject of, confideration ; and our author’s 
remarks.on it are judicious. Terror differs from fear only as 
the more fudden effect of dangers immediately impending. 
The changes produced on the conftitution, by each, are the 
fame. ‘The fudden and violent exertions, immediately follow- 
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ing terror, if not in excefs, appear to be convulfive, and, like 
the convultions, epilepfy, catalepfy, &c. from grief, to be con- 
neéted with its debilitating powers, though differently explained 
in the volume before us. , 

Anger is not explained at equal length, or with equal judge- 
ment. Ic is confidered as arifing from circumttances which 
affect, or feem to affect, the welfare or prefervation. But {ud- 
den difappointment, where neither can be faid to be involved, 
ungrateful returns, ludicrous imitations, and many other caufes, 
will produce the fame effect. Thefe, however, only meet in 
principles purely felfth, but not fo ftriétly limited, as in our 
author’s fyftem. He defcribes two kinds of anger, the violent 
pafiion, and pale rage. On the latter fubjeét he has faid little. 
A fudden torpor feifes the whole trame; and this at leaft ma 
be admitted as a cafe of indirect debility, which means, how- 
ever, no more than a fudden exhauftion from too vidlent ex- 
citement. : 

The obfervations. on love are more correct. The paffion, 
which is excited at firft fight, feems, according to Dr. Crichton, 
to be raifed by a phyfiognomical influence, which decorates the 
beloved obje&t with every mental or moral quality ; and, from 
this caufe, he thinks, many prepofterous love matches, as the 
are termed, may be explained, He does not think, with fome 
tuodern reformers, that women fhould. ftep beyond their 


{pheres, and rival men in fcience ‘or activity. His opinions 


on this fubject deferve to be recorded. 


‘ When we inquire into the nature of the moral qualities which, 
in combination with perfonal charms, give birth to the emotions of 
love, we readily difcover that they are’not the higher qualities of 
mind. It.is not on account of aofupetior memory, imagination, or 
judgment, that either a man or woman is beloved. Thefe, doubt- 


' lefs, may occafion the fentiments.of refpeét, but they do not excite 


the fond affeétions of which we are treating. ‘In regard to the fe- 
male fex, it is certain that a woman endowed with an extenfive and 
retentive memory likethat of Cyrus, withthe erudition of a Gibbon, 
or the judgment of a: Mansfield, will rather avert than promote love 
by means of fuch endowments; for there is a fpecies of awe con- 
neéted with the admiration of thefe, which damps and often forbids 
the familiarities to which this patlion’gives ‘birth, and in which its 
moft lafting pleafures-confift.. Let nor the fair fex believe, as is 
too commonly the cafe,’ that men are.jealous of learning in them. 
Men only regret that.learning fometimes tends to deftroy the female 
character, and to rob it of many of the fofter and more endearing 
qualities for which the-fex is. pre-emineritly:idiftinguifhed.. It is a 
lamentable truth, that. the ‘qnalities of ‘the: heart, as they’ wre Com- 
monly called, often fuffer by the-culture of, the head. Affability, 
ap amiable, uniform, ard cheerful temper, elevated fentiments un- 
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injured by affectation, decency and elegance of manners, a correé, 
but not a mafculine judgment, a quick and pleafant wit, a humane 
and gentle difpofition, a feeling heart, fympathizing with all the gay 
and kinder paflions, as well as with grief and pain; thefe are the 
principal moral charms which, when joined with perfonal beauty in 
the fair fex, fafcinate almoft every heart. But thefe often fuffer by 
intenfe ftudy, and by the removal of what are called prejudices of 
religion and morality ; and hence a certain degree of erudition, and 
ftrength of mind in an equal degree, are often hurtful to love. On 
the other hand, I hope it is almoft unneceffary for me to add that, 
although the admiration of the higher powers of the underftanding 
in women feldom enters into the compofition of this paffion, yet the 
neglect of thefe faculties is often a reafon why the common exciting 
caufes fail to produce their proper effect; for as every thing which 
is likely to create averfion, or even indifference, is a fatal poifon to 
this pation, and as ignorance, and want of fenfe, cannot give birth 
to any other fentiments than thefe, their influence may be eafily 
divined.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 308. 


_ Dr. Crichton does not ftrongly believe in the power of love 
to produce infanity ; but thinks that love, either real or fancied, 
is often a firft fymptom of the difeafe, and is thus confidered 
as the caufe. The effects of love, on the funGions of the body, 
are accurately explained ; and a narrative of the effeéts of dif 
appointed love, whith happened in Germany, fimilar to the 
fatal termination of the connexion between Mr. Hackman and 
Mifs Ray, concludes the chapter. 

In the conclufion of the volume, the principal opinions 
offered in this work are collected in an aphoriftic form. In 
the appendix, we find M. Greding’s medi¢al aphorifms on me- 
lancholy, and on various difeafes connected with it. Thefe 
regard. ‘ the duration of the difeafe ;’ the *‘ manner of the pa- 
tient’s death ;’ the ‘ iize of the head ;’ the ‘ ftrength and weak- 
nefs of the fkulls of infane people ;’ the ‘ fhape of the fkull 
the ‘ ftate of the dura and pia mater,’ as well as of the brain 
in general ; of the ventricles, the pinea} gland, the cerebellum, 
the glandula pituitaria, and the bafis of the fkall. This col- 
lection of facts is highly important ; and it fhows, that there 
are few cafes of mama, epilepfy, and idiotifm, in which careful 
diffeCtion does not trace fome topical change in the brain, of 
its containing parts. Many of the chatiges are probably the 
effec of the difeafe ; but many may, perhaps, be properly con- 
iidered as the caw/e. Some interefting notes, chiefly quotations 
from other authois, conclude the whole. 

As we have examined this work in two extentive articles, 
we need not fay, that we think it an ufeful and valuable per- 
formance. In extent of collection, clearnefs of explanation, 
and accuracy of judgement, it rifes above many works of the 
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prefent period. ‘That the author fometimes errs, or that w° 
fometimes think differently from him, may be eafily fuppofe4 
on fubjects where inveftigation is difficult and precarious, an 
truth or certainty not eafily attainable. We have only to re- 
gret, that the printing is carelefsly executed, aad that the errors 
of the prefs are numerous and important. 





The Principles of Mathematics and Natural Philofophy. De- 
figued for the Ufe of Students in the Univerfity. In 4 Vols. 


The Principles of Mechanics. By James Food, B. D. Vel. 
JTI*. Part I. 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Wingrave. 


The Principles of Hydroftatics. By the Rev. 8. Vince, A. Af. 
F.R.S. Vol. 111. Part IT. 8vo. 35. fewed. Wingrave, 


The Elements of Optics. By Fames Wood, B. D. Vol. I’. 
Part. I. 8vo. 43%. Boards. Wingrave. 


THE want of an elementary work in the mathematics 
and natural philofophy, for ftudents in the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, where thefe enrin are particularly cultivated, was 
long felt; and the offer to fupply the defect by the pre- 
fent writers, the one a profeflor of aftronomy, the other a 
tutor of a large college, was naturally accepted with pleafure 
by the fyndics of the prefs in that univerfity. It was not ex- 
pected that they would add to the ftock of fcience: it was 
defired only that the materials of the courfe of lectures adopt- 
ed in moft colleges, and difperfed through a vaiiety of books, 
fhould be collected within a fmall compafs, and arranged in 
fuch a manner as to enable the ftudent, with the aid afforded 
him in the le€ture-room, not only to attain a comprehentive 
view of the fubject, but to folve the greater part ot the quef- 
tions which might be propofed to him at his final examina- 
tion. The great objects of fuch a work are the invigoration 
of the reafoning powers, and the enlargement of the mind, 
by the variety of new idcas which the ftudy of nature ne- 
ceflarily introduces, Clearnefs of demonftration, mutual con- 
nection of parts, precifenefs of definition, {tri attention to 
terms and ityle, are requifite in a work of this kind; and we 
expected to find thefe qualifieations on the prefent occ¢ation ; 
but we can only regret our difappointment, 

_ Thronghout the work we obferve little tafte or elegarze, 
There is a careleffnefs, both in Janguage and. deduction, 
which firikes us on numerous gccafions: experiment and 
{cience are confufedly mjxed; fcarcely a thought occurs to 
enlarge the mind from the contemplation of nature, nor do 

reafoning powers often feel the gratification of following 





_ * For an account of the firft and fecond volumes, fee Crit, Rey. New Arr. 
Yok XV. p. 51, and Vol. XVI. p. 427. 
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the developement of a:fimple principle in a well-connected de- 
monitration. It was once our intention to have perufed the 
whole with that degree of critical accuracy which a work of 
high importance demands, not with a view of pointing out 
blemithes, but ‘to. ihow-the progrefs made in the art of in- 
ftruction. We fhould, however, expofe ourfelves to the im- 
putation .of want-of-candour, if we ihould purfue this plan; 
for} where pauca (we cannot fay p/ura) nitent, objeCtions and 
cenfures would difguft by their frequency. 

Without doubt the nature of the barometer is thoroughly 
underftood by our authors; and, as it is now fo popular an 
inftrument, the want of accuracy is not of the greateft con- 
fequence. But a little attention to the meaning of the word 
would have been acceptable to the. ftudent ; and though the 
barometers in the fhops are made with glafs and filled with 
mercury, yet there are alfo barometers made with wood and 
filled with water. In England alfo the mercury in a barome- 
ter near the furtace of the earth ftands in general between 
twenty-eight and thirty-one inches ; but, fince the invention 
of aif-balloons, thefe barometers are carried high into the air; 
and, though the mercury fhould fink ten inches, the inftru- 
ment does not ceafe on that account to be called a barometer. 
From the neglect of inferting the words im England and near 
the furface, the general affertion that the height of the mer- 
cury ‘ is always contained between the limits of twenty-eight 
and thirty-one inches’ may lead a young man to fimilar. inace 
curacy in the fenate-houie, and lower him in the fcale of ho- 
nours. ‘This is indeed a trifling inaccuracy ; but thefe trifles 
amount to a confiderable mafs ; and fometimes, in a demon- 
ftration, the learner is as much in danger as in this eafy de- 
{cription. The centre of preffure is properly defined ; and the 
gueftion that follows the definition is to find the centre of 
preffure in a plane furface. It is faid that the centre of preflure 
is at the fame diftance from the interfe€tion of the plane pro- 
duced and the furface of the fluid, as the centre of percuflion 
of that plane is from the fame interfection, if it were made 
the axis of fufpenfion to the plane. But it does not appear 
that, if the effet of the preffure to make the plane move 
about this imagined axis. of fufpenfion were fimilar to that of 
percufive force, the plane would remain at reft if the centre 
o# preffure thus found were fupported. It might be faid in- 
deed that the plane would not move round this axis of fufpen= 
fion by fhe effect of preflure; but would the tendencies to 
motion in other directions be fufpended? The two centres 
are faid, however, not to be the fame, though their diftance 1s 
produced by the fame expreffion; for the fum of all the pro- 
ducts, made by multiplying each particle into-its perpendicu- 
lar diftance from the furface, and its perpendicular diftance 
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of fufpenfion, is not gencrally equal to nothing ; therefore:the: 
whole preffure will not balance itfelf upon the line drawn 
from the centre of gravity to the axis of fufpenfion.’? ‘The 
length then of the line drawn from the centre of preffure to 
the axis of fufpenfion may be found by the rule for finding 
the centre of percuffion; and we come now to the mode pre- 
fcribed for finding the pofition of this line, which is’by ‘mak-~ 
ing equal to nothing the fum of all thofe products, afferted 
‘not to be equal to nothing.’ We fear that our readers are 
now as much involved in the labyrinth as ourfelves; and we 
will extricate them if poffible in the author’s words. ‘* It is 
not therefore true in general that the centres of preffure and 

rcufhon are the fame points, as is aflerted by writers on 
this fubject: indeed, there are but very few cafes in which 
they coincide.’ Here the learner is left: no inftances are 
iven to exemplify the rule; nor is a fingle cafe fpecified in 
which the two centres unite. 

We will now fuppofe that the learner, having been fully 
inftructed in this problem, is defired to find the centre of 
preffure of the fquare bottom of a pail, the fquare being pa- 
rallel to the jurface of the water. He produces the bottom to 
meet the furface of the fluid ; but, alas! his efforts are vain ; 
for Euclid tells him that the bottom and the furface of the 
fluid will never meet. Adieu then to the fum of all his pro- 
ducts in the numeration of his expreffion, and.to the product 
in his denominator, by which he is to find the diftance of ‘his’ 
centre from the axis of fufpenfion! adieu to the fum of the 
produ&t, which is to be made equal to nothing, to find the 
pofition of this diftance! The poor foph is left to puzzle his 
brains without a ray of comfort, and dreads the attack ‘of 
elliptic, parabolic, and hyperbolic bottoms, wielded by future 
examiners. , * 

We have given this merely as a fpecimen of careleffhefs in 
demonftration, without infifting upon the fallacy of the at- 
tempt to difcover the centre of prefiure from the centre of 
percuffion, as this method has been purfued by other writers, 
But the loofenefs of expreffion, the fum of produéts equal to 
nothing, the want of inftances, the indecifive manner in 
which the queftion is left, are defe€ts which certainly difcre- 
= ha elementary work publifhed by the univerfity of Cam- 

ridge. 

We regret that there is ftill fo much room left for the ex- 
ertions of writers upon this fubje€&t. A comprehenfive fyftem 
of the mathematics remains a defideratum ; but the univerfity 
ought not to be difcouraged at the failure of the prefent at- 
tempt. ‘The blemithes in this work may be corrected; and 
we cannot doubt that, toa profound fkull in fcience, a fufs 
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from the line drawn from ‘ the centre of gravity to the axis: 
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ficient degree of elegance and tafte may hereafter be joined to 
recommend it to the learner. 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITIC & 


Subftance of Mr. Canning’s Speech, in the Houfe of Commons, Tuef~ 
day, December 11, 1798, on Mr. Tierney’s Motion re/pecting Con- 
tinential Alliances. 8vo. 15. 6d. Wright. 1799. 


Tuis fpeech was delivered in confequence of a curious motion; 
namely, 


* That it is the duty of his majefty’s minifters to advife his ma- 
jefty, in the prefent crifis, againft entering into engagements which 
may prevent or impede a negotiation for peace, whenever a difpo- 
fition fhall. be fhewn on the part of the French republic to treat 
on terms confiftent with the fecurity and intereft of the Britith em- 
pire.” P.I. 

On fo vague a motion, from which there feems to have been no 
poffibility of deriving any advantage, it was not difficult to enter- 
tain the houfe in a ludicrous manner; but a young fpeaker cannot 
expect that the effufions of a moment will ftand the criticifm of the 
clofet. His raillery may be endured when it is dire&ed according 
to the licence, which now feems eftablifhed, inftead of the grave dif- 
cuffion of a queftion, of playing upon an opponent; but, when it 
isepointed at the great leffons of revelation and morality, we muf 
not fuffer it to pafs unnoticed. This fpeaker ought to take fhame 
to himielf for not being able * to comprehend’ what he is not too 
old to remember from his Bible, that we are all children of one 
large family. He has duties to perform as a member of the Britifh 
fenate; but there is no neceffity for contrafting thofe duties, of 
fuppofing that they can be contrafted, with the duties of the gofpel. 
If fome men have pretended to a benevolence which they do not 
poffefs, the Chriftian is not to forget, whether he be in or out of 
parliament, the great characteriftic of his religion. 

The irony of this fpeaker is unfortunately of a caft which may 
occafion it to be taken by the generality of his readers as his feri- 
ous meaning. Thus, fpeaking of the monarchy of France, he tells 


Us, a 
¢ By the monarchy I mean, of courfe, that cruel, wicked, pro- 
fligate, abominable defpotifm, of which we have heard fo many, 
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and no doubt, fo juft complaints,—which oppreffed France with I 
know not what unheard of cruelties,—which infulted England, and 
defolated Europe, by crimes and calamities fuch as can never be 
imputed to the French republic.’ P. 11. 


By the ‘I know not what unheard-of cruelties’ are evidently 
meant the day of St. Bartholomew, and the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. A fpecimen in his more ferious humour may be 
given. Having conjured up fome idea of his own on a fuppofed 
change of politics in this country, he bears down upon his adverfa- 
ries with the following interrogatories : 


‘ Tf all this is changed, allow me to enquire of thofe who can 
inftruét me, by what procefs the change has been wrought? and at 
what period? What is its origin and date? Did it come in with 
the new ftyle? “Was it on primidi, duodi, or decadi,—in what 
month, and in what year, of the new republican calendar? Did 
the old fyftem expire in September, and the new one begin with 
Frudidor ?—I really afk for information. I do not mean to quei- 
tion the propriety of the alteration, but to get at the reafon of it. I 
am not too old to learn. But I cannot take it upon authority alone ; 
and that too, an authority which has always hitherto been on the 


‘other fide. I: muft continue to repeat my old catechifm, until I am 


fufficiently illuminated to underftand the articles of the new.’ 
r. 58, 


In argument he is not much more fuccefsful:. anda careleffnefs 
of ftyle pervades the compofition. 


The Wrongs of Unterwalden. Originally publifhed in September 
1798. Tranflated by Rev. Weeden Butler, M. A, of Sidney 
Suffex College, Cambridge, Sve. 25, Cawthorn. 1799. 


The inhabitants of Schweitz, Uri, and Unterwalden, refifted the 
attacks of the French with the wonted bravery of their anceftors ; 
and the republican energy of thefe cantons was overpowered at laft 
by numbers. An Englifhman ftands not in need of ftudied decla- 
mation to feel for the miferies of a brave and injured people; and 
the bombaft which prevails through this harangue is calculated to 
diminifh the effeé&t which a plain relation of faéts would excite. 
He turns with difguft from language like the following addrefs to 
the Helvetic direétory : 


‘ Inhuman, recreant caitiffs! by what unhallowed authority 
durft ye lay your fangs on the liberty our anceftors eftablifhed fo 
long ago? What.earthly power could pailiate the violation of our 
great renown ?—And this was done, by whom? Oh! unheard-of 
ignominy! By you!—by you, who were farrowed in the loweft 


‘inks and fewers of obfcurity ; you, who have {willed the eleemo- 


fynary garbage of a foreign government, and now batten in [poils 
the wages of apoftacy ; by you, in fine, who are thus contemptu- 
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oufly driven forth, to wallow in fuch crude dregs of confifcation as 
the pampered gluttony of France rejects with loathing.’ P. 38. 


It is in vain that the tranflator in the preface, for we prefume 
that the preface was written by him, apoftrophifes his countrymen 
by the epithets ‘ Wife, virtuous, religioas Englifhmen:’ wife, vir- 
tuous, religious Englifhmen know the difference between good and 


s 


bad writing. 

A Lettersto the Pope on the probable Caufe of the War ; and that it 
waits on his Holine/s to invite the Blefings of Peace. An humble 
attempt (as far as Fallibility can go), from the cool Reflections of 
Religious Reafon, not didtated by ardent Paffions, nor warped by 
the plaufible Infinuations of Prejudice. By Chriftophilus. 8vo. 
ts. Richardfon. 1799. 


This is a letter ferioufly written to exhort his holinefs to avert the 
juft judgements of God now upon the earth by the reformation of 
his church. The holy father is defired to root out the various cor- 
ruptions which have been fupported by ages, and to réturn to the fim- 
plicity of the gofpel. Thefe corruptions are concifely enumerated ; 
but we fee no reafon to expeét that fuch exhortations will tend to their 
removal. It does not appear that the catholic churches which have 
been hitherto fafe from Gallic devaftation have made any fteps to- 
wards reform ; and the French who have emigrated from their na- 
tive country carry with them an increafed bigotry and a more fue 
perftitious attachment to the Romifh delufion. The axe is laid at 
the root of the tree; and the true proteftant, refle@ing on the many 
ineffe&tual appeals that have been for ages made by his martyred 
brethren to popes, councils, and fovereigns, attached to their decrees, 
can now only wait in pious awe for the confummation of the de- 
crees of providence. ‘ Come ye out of her, my people,” he’re- 
peats after the angelic voice, “ left ye join in her fins and receive 
her punifhments : for her fins have accompanied her unto heaven, 
and God hath kept in mind her iniquities,”’ 


ProposeD UNION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Speech of the Right Honourable Fohn Fofter, Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons of Ireland; delivered in Committee of the whole Houfe 
on Thurfday the 11th of April, 1799. 8ve. 25. 6d. Robins 
fons. 1799. 


Mr, Pitt and Mr. Fofter are at iffue on the great queftion of the 
union. It is fortunate that they have differed fo materially in their 
opinions; for, if the queftion has been agitated avith ereat warmth 
on the other fide of the water, both parties have had the faireft op- 
portunity of fully difcifling the meafure; and both nations, from 
the interval allowed between the propofal and the execution, are en- 
abled to weigh with candour and impartiality the arguments of the 
numerous fpeakers and writers on the fubject. But the terms of 
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the union appear to us to involve more difficulties than the previ- 
ous queftion of the propriety of the meafure. In the arguments 
urged againft it by the fpeaker of the Irith houfe of commons, we 
can by no means acquiefce ; and we can fee nothing in the fettle~ 
ment of 1782 which fhould prevent the two nations from making 
farther progrefs towards mutual harmony and profperity. That are 
rangement may have been the beft that wifdom could devife accord. 
ing to the circumftances of the time; but the events of feventeen 
_ years may have made confiderable alterations in the ftate of both 
countries ; and a meafure which was not advifeable in the former 
period may now be loudly -called for, or may indeed be abfolutely 
neceflary for the falvation of the fifter country. We {peak thus 
becaufe it feems to us to be more advifeable to confider the pro- 
pofed meafure as it bears on the prefent ftate of both countries, than 
to enter into a minute inquiry into the nature of the arrangement of 
1782 and the means by which it was produced. To thofe, howe 
ever, who think the difcuffion of this arrangement of greater import- 
ance, the firft fifty pages of this fpeech may be recommended; for 
we muft do the Irifh fpeaker the juftice to obferve, that he has 
brought forward wi-h great clearnefs, and judicioufly arranged, 
whatever can be urged in favour of his ftatement. On reading the 
fpeech with attention, we are compelled to adopt this conclufion, 
that in 1782 the two nations determined on a meafure which the one 
urged with fome vehemence, and in which the other thought it 
prudent to acquiefce ; and that in 1799 the two nations treat of 
a meafure urged without violence by one party, and likely to be 
acquiefced in by the other with that degree only of partial difap- 
probation which may naturally be expected on the firft change of 
an imperfeé conftitution, 

With regard to an argument ufed by Mr, Pitt, the fpeaker, on 
fettling the queftion of arrangement, feems particularly unfortunate. 


* Here I will difmifs this part of the fubjeét, with applying it as 
a full anfwer to one of his disjunétive fophifms, which he ftates fo 
boldly when he afks, ‘* how is the evil of commercial jealoufies a¢t- 
ing upon the laws of two independent legiflatures to be remedied ?” 
and anfwers: by two means only, either by fome compact entered 
into by the legiflatures of the two countries, or elfe by blending the 
two legiflatures together. I defy the wit of man, he fays, to point 
outathird. I anfwer, his own conduét and that of both the king- 
doms has pointed outa third, that of the good fenfe and mutual in- 
tereft of each country from time to time, paffing all laws neceflary 
to prevent the operation or inconveniences of commercial jealoufies : 
a mode which was not as certain at the time as the propofitions, be- 
caufe there was no fecurity of its being adopted, but which being 
carried into execution, is not only equally effectual, but is more fure 
and permanent, in as much as mutual good-will and intereft form 
4 more indiffoluble junction than the compulfion of law, which as 
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between ftates, has never proved a valid bond when the other 
geafed to exift.’ Pr. 48. 


The evils of commercial jealoufy, fays Mr. Pitt, may be removed, 
if the two legiflatures fhould previoufly agree in enaéting laws, or fhould 
be blended into one ; but the fpeaker fays that they may alfo be re- 
moved if proper laws fhould be made from time to time to prevent 
the inconvenience of fuch jealoufy; and in this the whole diffi- 
culty is comprehended. If the Irith parliament fhould give way in 
every inftance to the Britifh, what becomes of its boafted inde. 
pendence? and it is not to be expeéted that the more powerful 
fhould accede to the caprices of the inferior legiflature. Mr. Pitt 
has pointed out two modes which are certain: the fpeaker propofes 
one which depends upon accident and circumftances, 

On the queftion of peace and war, the fame objeétion to the 
fpeaker’s ftatement remains. * The only difficulty which a dif- 
ference of fentiment’ between the parliaments on this fubject 
“could create, would be, that the one which difapproved might 
withhold its fupplies until good fenfe fhould induce it to acquiefce.’ 
This good fenfe is too precarious a thing for a ftatefman to depend 
on; but the real fituation of the Irifh parliament is clearly feen bya 
plain deduétion from this ftatement. If the king of Ireland, with 
full confent of his parliament, fhould make war on Spain, and the 
Englifa fhould not have the good fenfe to grant fupplies, what 
would become of Ireland? Would it wait with patience for the ar- 
rival of this good fenfe amongft us? The fact is, that, when a 
war is carried on againft the approbation of a great part of a com- 
munity, it is a difadvantage ; and much greater muft be that difad- 
vantage if the legiflature itfelf of one branch of the empire fhould 
refufe to co-operate in the promotion of a common object. 

Good fenfe is alfo to prevent the two parliaments from difagree- 
ing in legiflative aéts of material neceffity : or, in other words, the 
{maller body mutt fubmit to the larger ; and, if practice is, accord~ 
ing to the whole tenor of our fpeaker’s argument, preferable to 
theory, it proves only that there has been fuch a control in the 
Englifh government as could keep together the difcordant elements 
of an independent Irith legiflation ; bur it is furely better to remove 
the neceflity of that control, and to give to Ireland a communion 
of intereft with every part of Great-Britain. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow the fpeaker in every 
point which he triumphantly carries in his own opinion againft the 
union. The whole difpute between the parties is that of a mif- 
taken independence. With this he flatters his countrymen; and an 
union, he fays, will degrade them ‘ from an independent kingdom 
into an abject colony.’ This, however, is the reverfe of the cafe, 
The ruling party in Ireland can be confidered only in the light of a 
colony ; it is not an abject one, but it is {till a colony. Its inde 
pendence as a kingdom is merely nominal, Py an ynion every 
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Isithman will become the member of an independent empire; and 
in rights he will be equal to every man according to his ftation on 
this fide of the water. The differences which now fubfift will 
gradually fubfide ; and the profperity of Ireland will be promoted. 
We therefore think that the offer from Great-Britain ought not to 
be rejected ; and we hope that both parties will unite with zeal in 
arranging the terms of union, fo that, with a ftriét regard to the con- 
ftitution fettled at the revolution, the few blemifhes which have 
arifen in it may in the imperial parliament be effectually removed. 


Objervations on the Speech of the Right Hon. Fohn Fofter, Speaker of 
. the Houfe of Commons of Ireland, delivered there, April 11, 1799. 
By a Gentleman at the Bar. 8vo. 15.6d. Downes. 1799. 


The gentleman at the bar throws new light upon the conftitution 
of this kingdom. According to him, 


* The king and the privy council are the firft and complete pria- 
ciples of the conftitution ; they will exift as long as the people; be- 
caufe, by being the foul of the conftitution they are immortal. 

¢ The privy council is the firft order between the king and the 
people, and yet fo blended with the *kingly office as to conftitute a 
part of it, as the king perfonally cannot ac without it ; fo that, in 
faét, the king and council, in council, execute the kingly office, 
which is the king, and which is the foundation of the conftitution.’ 
P. 19. 


The houfes of lords and commons are mere emanations from the 
immortal fovereignty of the king; and hence is proved the pro- 
priety of the metaphor for which Mr. Reeves was tried as a libeller 
on the conftitution. We could hardly have fuppofed it poffible 
that fuch trafh fhould be again offered to the people—much lefs 
‘that it fhould be brought forward to prove that ‘ the right of exift- 
ence of an independent legiflature in Ireland is unknown to the 
conttitution.’ But, after making due allowance for a barrifter’s ideas 
of the conftitution, and for that phrafeology which a barrifter is ac- 
cuftomed to ufe with his brethren, we find feveral obfervations not 
unworthy of attention. 


The Speech of Lord Minto, in the Houfe of Peers, April 11, 1799, 
on a Motion for an Addre/s to his Majefty, to communicate the 
Refolutions of the Two Houfes of Parliament, refpe&ing am Union 
beteveen Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo. 25. 6d. Stockdale. 
1799- 

It is with great pleafure that we have obferved the with of many 
perfons of confiderable confequence to leave to pofterity their opi- 
nions on the grand queftion which was lately brought before the le- 
giflatures of Great-Britain and Ireland. The queftion has been ful- 
ly examined on both fides of the water; and few doubts now re- 
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main of the propriety of a {peedy adoption of the fcheme. The 
reafoning in lord Minto’s f{peech is in general very good ; but it la- 
bours under the difadvantage of being conveyed in a heavy and in« 
animate ftyle and manner, 

Having endeavoured to prove the neceflity of a connexion be« 
tween the two countries, lord Minto inquires into the beft form of 
that connexion. This queftion is firft argued generally, and rather 
tedioufly ; but in the application of the reafoning to the particular 
fituation of Ireland, fome judicious remarks occur. On the pro. 
priety of taking the ftate of the catholics into immediate confidera- 
tion, we concur entirely with his lordfhip. 


¢ I am defirous, therefore, of declaring for myfelf, that I fhall’ 
think the union much more perfect, much better adapted to all its 
beneficial ends, and the benefits to be expeéted from it, in fucha 
cafe, I think incalculable, if the juft claims of the catholic Irith are 
provided for by an explicit article of the treaty itfelf. After having 
thus declared my own mind, and diitin@ly pronounced my own judg- 
ment on this great leading point, I think it right to add, that if any 
political peculiarities of the prefent time, fhould render it impra¢ti- 
cable to engrofs thefe wholefome provifions in the written treaty ite 
felf, I would rather reftrain my wifhes for the immediate accom. 
plifthment of this defirable end, than expofe this great tranfaétion to 
needlefs and unprofitable hazard, by unfeafonable pertinacity or im- 
patience. And I fhould ftill look with confidence to a period when 
the objeét I have mentioned will refult asa natural confequence, 
from the treaty, and whem this defirable change will flow, with 
many other bleflings, from the impartiality of the imperial and unit- 


ed legiilature.’ P. 79. 


The queftion of the competency of parliament is not fo happily 
difcuffed. The gravity af the houfe probably deftroyed the effec 
of the intended irony on popular meetings ; and thofe to whom the 
phrafe of the fovereignty of the people is highly offenfive, will not, 
be pleafed to find his lordfhip a defender of it under any modifie 


cations. 


¢ The fovereignty of parliament, thus explained, is in the end no 
more ; it is neither more nor lefs, but identically and precifely the 
fame with the fovereignty of the people itfelf, appeaiing in the only 
vifible, tangible or perceptible form in which it can be recognized 
in this country.’ Pp. 140. 


The language of this {peech is not always corre& ; and feme cu- 
rious fentiments occur. But, notwithftanding occafional inaccura- 
cies, a quaintnefs of expreflion, an affeétation of logical precifion, 
and the ufe of {cholaftic terms, the foundnefs of reafoning which in, 
general prevails in this difcourfe would do honour to any fiatel- 


man. 
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‘A Letter addreffed to a Member of the Irift Parliament, on the Sub- 
je of the propofed Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 
‘Svo. 1s. Murray and Highley. 1799. 


This writer compares the * government of Ireland to an anarchy 
formed from the moft pernicious of oligarchies, contending againft 
the moft unruly of ochlocracies ;’ and he afferts, that * the parliament 
of that country is not a complete reprefentation of the people, becaufe 
founded on the exprefs exclufion of two millions of the population 
from the elective franchife. A government or fovereignty delegat- 
ed by about five or fix hundred thoufand out of nearly three mil- 
lions, fcarce deferves the name of government.’ It has affuredly 
no pretenfions to the title of reprefentative government ; but, if one 
fifth or one fixth of the population be admitted to the right of vot- 
ing, the reprefentation in Ireland is far better than that of Great- 
Britain. On other points, the ufual arguments are adduced in favour 
of an union of the two kingdoms. 


FINAN C E. 


Three Effays, on Taxation of Income, with Remarks on the late AA 
of Parliament on that Subje. On the National Debt; the pub- 
lic Funds ; on the probable Confequences of the Law for the Sale 
of the Land Tax; and on the prefent State of Agriculture in 
Great Britain; with a Scheme for the Improvement of every 
Branch of it, and Remarks on the Difference between National 
Produce and Confumption. 8v0. 35. Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


We agree with this writer that taxes on confumption are both 
unequal and pernicious, and that taxes on income are preferable to 
them; but we cannot allow that the latter mode of taxation is ‘ the 
only {cheme that has yet been propofed by which money can be 
levied with equality.’ On the contrary, the glaring inequality of 
demanding the fame fum from a precarious as from a fixed income, 
‘has been demonftrated in fo many points of view, that, however 

imperious the neceffities of the {tate may be, this mode of taxation 
‘has no pretenfions to the attribute of equality. The alterations 
which our author propofes, in the mode of appointing affeffors, are not 
of great importance; but weagree with him in hisopinion, that thofe 
who have above two hundred pounds a year fhould be taxed in an 
increafing progreilion. With regard to the wealth of the kingdom, 
which this author rates much higher than Mr. Pitt, we may expect 
fome better data on the returns of the income tax; but we fufpe& 
that his’ eftimates of our wealth are too high, when he fuppofes 
that he can draw from-it, by an income bill, nearly twenty-four 
millions, 

On the fale of the land-tax, we do not derive any material in- 
formation ; and we finiled at the eflay on the improvement of agri- 
culture. The writer propofes to give effectual encouragement to 
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that purfuit by an annual donation of fifteen hundred thoufand 
pounds, to be divided in certain proportions among the counties, 
and diftributed either in premia or in loans amongft our farmers ; 
and, for the diftribution of thefe premia and loans, a board of 
agriculture is to be formed in each county. His intentions, how, 
ever, are good ; and fome of his hints are judicious. 


Eftiimate of the Produce on the Tax upon Income; with a few Ob- 
Servations on the Impolicy of the Meafure. Sve. London, Frinted 


by John Lambert. 1799. 


This work, we underftand, proceeds from the ftock exchange, 
The calculations do credit to the writer. The bafis is the account 
delivered to the houfe of commons of the number of perfons who 
pay affeffed taxes, divided into claffes according to the amount 
from fix fhillings to four hundred pounds and upwards annually ; 
and, according to that ftatement, the net produce of the prefent 
tax on income is calculated at 6,279,222/. If this fhould really 
be the cafe, the writer juftly remarks that we are engaged in a con- 
teft in which the expenditure of one year (1796) was nearly equal 
to the whole income of the people. 


4 Method of increafing the Quantity of circulating Money upon a 
new and folid Principle. No Publither’s Name. 


Among the many ufes of the national debt, the writer of this eflay 
has difcovered that it is of greater advantage than the mines of Po- 
tofi. Circulating medium is now a fafhionable phrafe ; and the 
thing, whatever is meant by the word, is faid to be, in a great mea- 
fure, a defideratum in this country. To fupply the defeét, it is 
propofed, that every holder of ftock fhould divide it into two parts 
one ‘ftationary, the other capable of circulation, Thus the holder ° 
of 20,000. ftock is to have scool. in ftock notes, for the payment of 
which the former fum remains in fecurity at the bank. The 
perfons, therefore, who receive any of his ftock notes in payment 
fora debt, cannot be lofers unlefs the funds fhould fall fo low that 
the whole 20,000]. when fold out, will not be equivalent to the fum 
for which the ftock notes were given in payment. This the writet 
calls increafing the circulating medium of the country ; and he fup- 
pofes that thefe ftock notes will circulate as readily as bank notes. 
We have our doubts on this head; and we can fee no advantage 
whatever in the plan. . 


RELIGION. : 


A Sermon, occafioned by the Death of the Rev. D. Turner, M. A. of 
Abingdon, Berks ; who died September 5th, 1798, in the 8oth 
Year of his Age. By Foln Evans. Svo. 1s. Knott. 17980 
Mr. Turner had officiated for many years as an anabaptift minifter 


at Abingdon, and maintained a refpectable character to the laff. - 
His fucceffor pays, in this difcourfe, a ‘grate‘ul tribute to his me- 
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mory, from Aéts iis 24. His obfervations are pertinent to the texts 
and fuited to the occafion, and, we doubt not, were well received 
by the auditors. 


A Difcourfe on the Ufe and Intention of fome remarkable Paffages of 
the Scripture, not commonly underficod. Addreffed to the Readers , 
of a Courfe of Lefures on the figurative Language of the Holy | 
Scripture. By William Fones, M. A. 8vo. 15, 1798. 






















In the interpretation of {cripture, great liberties have been taken 
by thofe who are inclined to allegorife the facts contained in it. 
That the mode of teaching by figns was very ancient we may be-~ 
lieve ; but that miraculous facts, fuch as the recovery of the axe 
by Elifha and the mode of paying tribute by Chrift, fhould be 
*  figns of things totally remote from them, and not at all hinted at 
by the performers of thefe miracles, may juftly be doubted. We 
fhall prefent to our readers the fecret meaning of the miracle.of 
the tribute-money, as explained by Mr. Jones, 


‘ By a miracle of like fenfe and fignification, did our bleffed 
Saviour pay tribute for himfelf and his difciple from the mouth of 
2 afith which came firft out of the fea. I have a notion of my 
own, for which I can produce no authority of any commentator, 
that the three orders of animals, the fowls of the air, the beafts of 


a Oe eee eS.,—“‘i‘ CT 


»  theearth, and the fithes of the fea, reprefent three itates of being: 
. the fowls of the air, the angelic or fpiritual nature, both bad. and 
: good ; the land animals, the prefent ftate of man’s life; the fith of 
. the fea, the ftate of the dead, who are filent and invifible. This 
r may appear ftrange and vifionary to thofe who have not confider- 
t edit: but, if the diftinétion is founded on the {cripture, then the 
f fifh, that firft cometh up, is he that firft cometh up from the dead, ; 
é as Chrift did ; the firft fruits of them that flept : and as he rofe for 
it - our juftification, he brought with him our ranfom, to be paid for | 
it .  thofewho have no tribute-money of their own to give. With this 
0 ' fenfe, the cafe was worthy of the divine interpofition.” P.27. * 
et In this inftance the writer has, in our opinion, hazarded too 
D* much; and yet we would not be confidered as entirely rejecting 
Ss his fyftem. He who treads upon holy ground fhould be prepared 


a 


accordingly. Many things, which Chriftians frequently pafs over 
without attention, were doubilefs intended" for figns to them; but, 


fo comment upon thefe figns requires a cool head and found judg | 
ment. “7 


; p 
th A Sermon preached at*®the Anniverfary Meeting of the Sons of the | 
i Clergy, insthe Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thurfday, May | 






By the Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, 4. M, 4to. 15 ; 


e- —— From-r Cor. iv. 13. the preacher «points out, in forcible lan- 
Po eage, what the minifters of the gofpel are to fuffer, and how they 
—  Crrr, Rev. Ver, XXVI. uly 1799, 2A 
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are to act. He vindicates the refpeétability of the clerical office, 
and ftrongly cenfures 


‘ the exhibition of profane and ludicrous prints in almoft all the 


ftreets of our city ; the direét tendency of which’ (he remarks) ¢ is 


to lead the undifcerning to imagine that the religion of Jefus Chrift 
is a fit fubje& for mirth, and little elfe than a fable impofed on the 
credulity and fears of man, and fupported by the fraud or power of 
thofe who are interefted in its fuccefs. So fully am I convinced 
that the accumulated load of evil which now threatens this nation, 
has in a great meafure been produced by means of this particular 
{pecies of feduétion, that I cannot but call upon thofe whom it 
more immediately concerns, to give it their moft earneft attention, 
The {potlefs minds of our children are thus defiled by images the 
moft impure: the hopes and fears of a future exiftence are rendered 
of no force, and fuch dangerous opinions thus infenfibly infufed 
into the minds of the lower orders of the people, as threaten the 
overthrow of all that is moft dear to us. We intreat moreover 
thofe who have proftituted their abilities to fuch wretched purpofes, 
as well as the publifhers, and I will add prefervers alfo of immoral 
books, to confider, for their own fakes, that they ftand in a very 
peculiar fituation; for as what they do or caufe to be done will 
reach and affeét pofterity, it is poffible for them to fin even in the 


grave.’ P. ix. 


He proceeds to. ftate the utility of the minifterial funétion to the 
beft interefts of men, and concludes with an animated appeal to the 


‘underftandings and feelings of thofe who heard him in favour of a 


laudable inftitution. 


Religion and Loyalty recommended, and a Caution againh Innovations, 
AA Sermon preached at Chrift-Church, Surrey, on Sunday, Septeme 
ber 30, 1798, before the Corps of the Armed Affociation of the faid 
Parifi. By Thomas Ackland, M, A. 410. 1s. Rivingtons. 1798. 


Since the nation has been threatened, on one hand, by inveterate 


foreign enemies, and, on ihe other, by the machinations of fecret 


con{pirators. at home, the call to arms has been heard, and obeyed 
with alacrity from one end of this ifland to the other. Hence are 
we not only defended by a well-difciplined militia, in addition to 
our regular army, but alfo by numerous bodies of patriotic volune 
teers ; and fince the cuftom has prevailed, at the prefentation of the 


colours to thefe citizen-foldiers, to unite a religious fervice with the — 


ceremony, a fair opportunity has been prefented to clergymen t0 
addrefs feafonable and ufeful exhortations to their countrymen i 
arms. This has given rife to a multiplicity of religious difcourles, 
many of which have been lately preached on occafions fimilar to 
that of the difcourfe now before us. 


Mr. Ackland (whofe text is taken from Prov. xxiv. 21,) declaims 
againft all innovations in church or ftate; and, after defcanting om 
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the trite topics of the irreligion, &c. of our enemies, he concludes 
with a ‘ friendly,’ fuitable, and pious ‘ exhortation to the armed af- 
fociation of Chrift-Church, Surrey.’ 


Chriftian Patriotifm. A Sermon, delivered in the ParifteChurch of 
Stoke-Newington, in the County of Middlefex, on Occafion of the 
Attendance of the Armed Affociation of Stoke- Newington, and its 
Vicinity, at Divine Service, on Sunday, Ofober 21,1798. By 
George Gafkin, D. D, 8vo. 15. Rivingtons. 1798. 


Dr. Gafkin will not give much difguft by his declamations 


-. againft French principles; but we are forry to obferve, that, in 


praifing the motives and conduct of the armed volunteers, whether 
in their religious fentiments they are in or out of the pale of the 
church eftablifhed by-law, he is deficient in candour towards thofe 
who may confcientioufly object to religious eftablifhments, when 
he attempts to confound fuch with the avowed or fecret enemies of 


. the ftate. The moft decided preference in favour of any particular 


church cannot warrant loofe declamations or ill-founded infinuations 
to the prejudice of all who may happen to think differently, and 
who are at the fame time exprefling their fincere defire to join heart 
and hand againft the common foe. This is not a time for attack- 
ing and dividing, but rather for endeavouring to unite all who wifh 
well to the peace and profperity of their country. | 


The unparalleled Favour of Providence towards Britain, A Sermon 
preached on Occafion of the late National Thank/giving : by Robert 
Walker, F. R.S.E. 8vo. 1s. Brown, Edinburgh. 1798, 


From Deuteronomy iv. 7, 8. Mr. Walker recapitulates fome of the 
fignal favours which providence has conferred on this happy ifland. 
On fuch a topic it would be improper to expeét formal and pro- 
found difcufions, The difcourfe is concife, and the ftyle neat. 


A Sermon preached in the Church of St. Margaret, Auguft 17,1798, 
before the Armed Afficiation of the United Parifhes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. Fohn the Evangelift, in the City of Weftminfter: on 

- the Confecration of the Colours, prefented to them by the Right Hon. 
Vifcounte/s Belgrave. To which is prefixed the Ceremony obferved 

" upon the above Occafion, By the Rev. Charles Fynes, LL. D. 4to. 
1s. Hatchard. 1798. 


Amongft the numerous difcourfes to which the armed affociations 
have given birth, ‘the prefent is not the leaft refpeétable. The 
preacher’s fentiments are well adapted to the occafion, and are ex- 
Preffed with fome energy of language. 


The Biftop of Hereford's Paftoral Letter, to the Inhabitants of his 
Diocefe, on Occafion of the great Viftory obtained by his Majefy’s 
Fleet, on the Coaft of Egypt. 4to. 6d. Sael. 1798. 


We are here prefented with the refle€tions of a pious mind on 
Various events which have taken place during the courfe of this 
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war, delivered in a plain ftyle, and recommending, from the hiftory 
of Job, confidence in God, and zeal for good works. 


Chriftian Inftitutes : being a Popular Illuftration of the Creed ; the 
Lord’s Prayer ; and the ten Commandments : with the Sacraments 
of Bapti/m and the Lord’s Supper. ‘Defigned for Families, Stue 
dents, and others. By a Clergyman of the Church of England, 
I2m0, 2s. Robinfons. 1799. 


In this work, which is more to be praifed for the plan than the 
execution, we met with an affertion, ‘ that the proper unity of the 
Godhead is not to be met with in the fcriptures.’ We were not 
furprifed at this affertion when we faw a paragraph in which the 
Father is faid to be ‘ alone in the moft high, ftri&, and abfolute 
fenfe, over all fupreme. He is the God and Father of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift ; and whenever we mention God, abfolutely, we generally 
mean the perfon of the Father.’ Here it is evident that the writer 
does not make the proper diftinétion between the Godhead and 
manhood of Chrift. With refpeét to the Godhead, the church 
teaches that Chrift is equal to the Father, 


L A W. 


A ColleBion of Decrees by the Court of Exchequer in Tithe-Caufes, 
from the Ufurpation to the prefent Time. Carefully extra&ted 
from the Books of Decrees and Orders of the Court of Exchequer 
(4y Permiffion of the Court), and arranged in Chronological Order. 
With Tables of the Names of the Cafes, and the Contents. By 
Hutton Wood, one of the fix Clerks of the Court of Exchequer, 
Vols. 1, I1I, IV. Royal 8v0, 21. 55. Boards. Robinfons. 
1798e9. 

Thefe volumes complete a laborious and ufeful colleétion of 
legal decifions relative to a very important and frequently litigated 
fpecies of property. The diligence and accuracy which we noticed 
in our review * of the firft, are obfervable in the fubfequent volumes 
of this work ; and Mr. Wood has the merit of having greatly con- 
tributed to affift the refearches of the members of the profeffion, and 
of perfons interefted in tythes, by a correét and authoritative com- 
pilation of the numerous cafes on the fubject. 


The Laws refpecting Wills, TzfRaments, and Codicils, and Executors, 

_ Adminiftrators, and Guardians, laid down in a plain and eafy 
Manner ; in which all technical Terms of Law are familiarly ex- 
plained, Fc, €Fce By the Author of the Laws refpefting Landlords 
and Tenants. $vo. 25. 64. Clarke and Son. 1799. 


This publication will be found ufeful on the topics expreffed in 
the title-page ; refpecting which, popular information is frequently 
neceffary. 


—| 





* See Crit. Rev. New Arr, Vol. XXIILL p. 218. 
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The Laws refpecting Parijs Matters. Containing the feveral Offices 
and Duties of Churchwardens, Overfeers of the Poor, Conftadbles, 
Watchmen, and other Parifh Officers, Se. Se. By, the Author 
of the Laws of Landlord and Tenants, Law of Wills, Laws of 
Mafters and Servants, Sc. Sve. 25. 6d. Clarke and Son. 1799. 


This compilation is on a fubjeét of lefs general concern than the 
foregoing ; but it may be of confiderable fervice to the perfons 
who are connected with parochial jurifdiction. 


A Digef of the Income Tax. With fome Explanatory Notes and 
Muftrations. By William Withers, Efq. Recorder of the City of 
York. Svo, 25. 6d. Richardfons. 1799. 


Among the various publications explanatory of the late act im- 
pofing a tax on income, we have not found a more correct digeft 
of that important ftatute. 


MEDICINE, &e. 


A Defence of the Cefarean Operation, with Obfervations on Embry- 
ulcia, and the Section of the Symphyfis of the Pubis ; addreffed to 
Mr, W. Simmons, of Manchefter : Author of * Reflexions on the Proe 
priety of performing the Cafarean Operation.’ Containing fome 
new Cafes, and iiluftrated by feven Engravings. By Fohn Hull, 
M. D. Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, Fc. Sve. §s. 6d. 
Boards. Bickerftaff, 


A Dete&ion of the Fallacy of Dr. Hull's Defence of the Cafarean 
Operation. By W. Simmons, Member of the Corporation of Sur- 
geons. $8vo, 25s. 6d. Vernor and Hood. 


Obfervations on Mr. Simmons’s * Deteion, &c. with a Defence of 
the Cafarean Operation, derived from Authorities, Se. By Fohn 
Full, M.D. 8vo. 25. Bickerftaff. 


Tt has been remarked that queftions of government defcend, in 
the hands of grammarians, to difputes of philology ; and, in the 
fame way, medical inquiries, in the hands of perfonal enemies, fall 
into acrimonious and illiberal abufe. Dr. Hull fufpeés, that the 
* Reflexions on the Propriety of performing the Czfarean Opera~ 
Uon’ were fuggefted by a cafe in which he had been unfuccefsful, 
and were defizned to fhow that the operation fhould not have been 
attempted ; and he examines the work of Mr. Simmons with an 
alperity proportioned to his fenfe of the injury. Mr. Simmons re- 
plies with acutenefs and feverity ; a feverity apparently felt by Dr. 
Hull, as his rejoinder is full of the poignant feafoning of contro- 
verfy, After this ftatement, it may be afked, what is become of the 
queftion ? We are forry to be obliged to add, that it continues in 
obfcurity, One cafe of fuccefs is indeed added; but the gloomy 
complexion of the former lift cannot be enlivened by a /ingle ray. 
2A3 
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In our opinion of the fubject, the operation is generally improper. 
It is inadmiffible, till it be afcertained that delivery cannot take place 
by other means; and it is then too late to preferve the child, while 
the mother can fcarcely hope to efcape. It clofes the dreadful 
fcene by a cataftrophe more diftrefling than the fufferings which 
preceded. 

Little has been added to our knowledge by this controverfy. 
Authorities have indeed been colleéted with care, but with little 
difcrimination ; and, even from thefe, a perfon may, without an 
unpardonable rafhnefs, cherifh an entire {cepticifm. 

Dr, Hull has given, in the Defence, fome ufeful remarks on nar- 
row pelves; and his cafes deferve attention. In the ‘ Obfervations,’ 
the title-page promifes a defcription of the female pelvis; but this 
is to be contained in a fecond part. If the controverfy fhould be 
continued, we hope that it will be purfued in a manner lefs inde 
corous than that in which it has hitherto been conducted. 


Medical StriGures, Fc. By Richard Clarke, M.D. 8v0. 156 
Richardfon. 


The fhort preface contains an apology for quackery; and the 
various chapters comprehend concife directions for the manage~ 
ment of different complaints; but they always terminate in referring 
to the extraordinary powers of the author’s own medicines, 


GEOMETRY and MECHANICS, 


A Treatife on Spherical Geometry, containing its Fundamental Proper 
ties; the Dodtrine of its Loci; the Maxima and Minima of Sphe- 
vical Lines and Areas: with an Application of thefe Elements to 
a Fariety of Problems. By Fohn Howard, 8vo. 5s. Long- 
man. 1798. | | 


This is an important and ufeful work. Its great merit confifts 
in clearnefs of demonftration, and in the method by which it is 
made to correfpond with Euclid. The properties of fpherical tri- 
-angles are thus rendered familiar to the learner who has been well 
grounded, as every mathematician ought to be, in the firft fix and 
the eleventh and twelfth books of Euclid; and the analogy between 
triangles and parallelograms, on a plane or a fphere, pointed out 
through the whole progrefs, is a fource of conftant fatisfaction to 
thofe who have a tafte for thefe ftudies. Another excellence in this 
work is the explanation of many properties of the fmaller circles of 
the {phere; in which refpect the treatifes on {pherics are generally 
deficient. The doétrine of niaxima and minima is alfo well invefti- 
gated. We are forry.to find -by the preface, that the author pro- 
duced*this work under much pain of body and other inconveni- 
ences; but we hope that the approbation of his friends, and of 
every one converfant with thefe ftudies, will be a compenfation to 
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him for his labours and anxiety. We particularly recommend. this 
work to the tutors of the univerfity of Cambridge, who, by giving 
it a place in their courfe after the ufual books of Euclid, on which 
they lecture, may excite their pupils to pay, in their firft year, that 
attention to fpherics, by the want of which the ftudies of the two 
following years are frequently injured. 


Obfervations on the intended Tunnel beneath the River Thames ; 
Jrewing the many Defeéis in the prefent State of that Projedtion. 
By Charles Clarke, F. S.A. 4to. 4s. Robinfons. 1799. 


In a chaos of ill-digefted matter, rendered worfe by the inaccura- 
cy of tthe ftyle, weak attempts at humour, and trite {chool-boy 
quotations, are fome remarks worthy of the notice of the engineer, 
and of the committee for the intended tunnel under the Thames 
near Gravefend. We cannot fuppofe the framer of the plan to be 
fo ignorant of his art as it is the objeé&t of this work to reprefent 
him ; nor does the plan itfelf deferve the contempt with which it is 
treated in this publication. ‘The advantage of an eafy communi- 
cation between Gravefend and Tilbury, at all feafons, cannot be 
doubted by thofe who have met with delays on either fide of the 
water, or whofe horfes have been injured by the paflage. Whether 
the propofed mode of communication be practicable is an im- 
portant queftion; and this we cannot afcertain without farther 
knowledge of the ftrata for a confiderable depth below the bottom 
of the river. Whether it will anfwer all the purpofes which the pro- 
jector fuppofes, and can be put in execution in fuch a manner that 
the expenfe and advantage of the communication fhould bear a juft 
proportion to each other, are queftions which might be examined 
without acrimony or abufe; and a writer weakens his own caufe 
by adducing frivolous objections, For inftance, the projector is cen- 
fured as not being fufficiently explicit on a point concerning which 
a mere tyro in mining requires no information. 


‘ Annexed to the tunnel will be a fteam-engine with its appara- 
tus; but by what application of its powers the drainage is to be ex- 
haufted through a pipe which occurs in the engraved fections of the 
tunnel, deciining it is {aid at four inches in the yard for about 510 
yards together, is not laid before the public, Yet this is a point in 
which the public is heartily concerned. It is no lefs concerned on 
the {core of ventilation, as we are told “ there will be a current of 
pure atmofpher'c air pafling through the tuanel, without the aid of 
machinery, as experience teaches us that air like water rufhes moft 
into confined paffages.’’ Valuable as are the teachings of expe- 
rience, yet we ail know that there are in thefe cafes certain exifting 
circumitances determining to thofe effects; whether they are found 
about the thing propofed, is a problem which demands a beiter fo- 
jution than an ipfedixitifm.’ Pp. 22. 


Was it neceflary to inform the public, in what manner a fteam- 
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engine, by which the deepeft mines in England are drained, could 
draw water from fo {mall a depth and diftance as the middle of the ine 
tended tunnel; and can there be any fears on the fubjec of ventilae 
tion in fo fhort a paflage, after the long experience we have had of 
tunnels through mountains? On reading this, and fome fimilar pafe 
fages, we could not but feel difguit, We with to fee the work purged 
of all harfh perfonal reflections; and the two engineers communi- 
Cating with each other, in an amicable manner, on the beft means 
of promoting a project which may prove beneficial, 


ANTIQUITIES ann TOPOGRAPHY, 


A brief Account of Stratford-upon-Avon, with a particular Defcripe 
tion and Survey, of the Collegiate Church, the Maufoleum of Shak- 
Speare ; containing all the Armorial Bearings, and Monumental 
Inferiptions therein, Fc, 12m0, 15, 64. Robinfons, 


¢ The author of this little compilation, at firft colleéted the mo- 
numental infcriptions, &c. in Stratford church, merely for his 
own amufement, and the employment of a few leifure hours, with- 
out the leaft intention of committing them to the prefs ; but having 
fince frequently heard it obferved, that out of the great number of 
ftrangers who annually vifit the maufoleum of Shakfpeare, many 
wifhing to retain a remembrance of what they there faw, have ex- 
preffed a defire for fuch a publication, he has been induced to core 
re&t and print them, conceiving that to fuch perfons efpecially, they 
may not be altogether unacceptable. 

¢ And as we have no printed account of the town itfelf, without 
referring to fir William Dugdale’s voluminous Hiftory of Warwick- 
fhire (which valuable work, though it has gone through three edi- 
tions, is at this time extremely f{carce, and on account of its bulk, in, 
many inftances, inconvenient) he has alfo ventured to add, in as, 
concife a manner as poflible, a defcription of whatever may be 
found worthy the infpection of the curious, ar interefting in the 
ancient hiftory of Stratford-upon-Avon, 

‘ In the Appendix, (for which he is in great meafure indebted to 
the venerable Godwin, de Praefulibus Anglia) he has fubjoined an 
account of the lives of John, Robert, and Ralph de Stratford, who 
being natives of the town of Stratford-upon-Avon, aflumed their 
firnames from thence, a circumftance that refleéts no inconfiderable 
degree of honor upon the town, in producing three fuch men, emis 
nent as well for their learning and piety, as for the confpicuous 
figure they make in the annals of Great Britain, having feverally 
arrived to the moft exalted {tations both in church and ftate,’ P. ve 
- This pamphlet fulfils the promife of the preface; but the Latin 

-pitaphs fhould have been tranflated for the information of the un- 
‘earned reader, The beft portrait of Shak{fpeare is that. on his 
tomb (fee p. 72) ; and we look on the white-wathing, by Mr, Ma- 
Jone’s order, as a kind of facrilege, 
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Reliquie Divi Andree, or the State of the Venerable and Primitial 
Sec of St. Andrews, Sc. With fome Hiforical Memoirs of fame 
of the moft famous Prelates and Primates thereof. By a True 
(though unworthy) Sun of the Church. 4to, Morrifon, St. An- 
drews. 


This work was written by George Martin, probably fecretary to 
the archbifhop of St, Andrews, in 1683. It is now publifhed from 
feveral manuicripts, carefully collated ; and is adorned with three 
views of St. Andrews: for the rage for views, which, in England, 
has given place to that for portraits, continues in the north. 

The early part of this work is very weak and illiterate. The 
beft portion of it relates to the power and privileges of the fee. 
James III. granted what is called the golden charter, in 1480, here 
exhibited at length, with notes. 

From Martin's defeription of the ruinous cathedral and its pre- 
cinéts, it appears, that few alterations have taken place fince his 
time. The moft curious facred edifice is the chapel of St. Regulus, 
or St. Rule, probably an erection of the ninth century : the arches 
are all femi-circular. A ground-plan of all the ruins ought to have 
been added ; for, without it, the defcription is often unintelligible. 


EDUCATION. 


Pra&ical Accidence of the French Tongue; or Inirodufion to the 
French Syntax. Upon a more extenfive and eafy Plan than any 
extant ; Juewing the ConneGion and Difference there is between 
the Englifh and French Grammars: wherein Learners are brought 
to do, and confequently to underfiand, what it is cuftomary to 
make them get by Heart, and which will prove peculiarly ufeful 
to Governefes. The whole agreeable to the Decifions of the French 
Academy. By Bridel Arleville, M. A. Fc. 12m0. 35. Bound. 
Sael. 1798. 


Though the pompous and ill-worded title of this book argues 
little in favour of its contents, we are far from being influenced by 
it in our decifion, But, on a furvey of the body of the work, we 
do not find that the author’s merit is confiderable, or that he can 
juftly claim a fuperiority over many of his predeceffors or contem- 
poraries in the department of French inftruétion. 


Grammatical Exercifes upon the French Language compared with 
the Englifh. Ry Nicolas Hamel.. 12mo. 25. 6d. Bound. Lee 
and Hurtt, 


To a former production of this writer * we attributed fome 
fhare of merit ; and the young perfons who have found that work 
ufeful may derive progreflive benefit from the prefent performance, 
though it cannot be pronounced free from faults and imperfece 
tions. 


ead 





* Ses our X1Xth. Vol. New Arr- p. 240. 
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Zi he Engl; it Reader: or, Pieces in Profe and Poetry, feledted from 
' the bef Writers. Defigned to afift young Perfous to read with 
Propriety and Effet; to improve their Language and Senti- 
ments; and to inculcate fome of the moft important Principles of 
Piety and Virtue. With a few preliminary Obfervations on the 
Principles of good Reading, Sc. By Lindley Murray. 12mo. 
35. 6d. Boards. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


The introduétion to this work contains remarks which young 
perfons may read with advantage. The pieces which compofe the 
volume are better felected than arranged; but the feleétion is not 
always judicious. The work, however, may be recommended as 
an ufeful gempanion to the young of both fexes. 


Dilworth imp ‘oved ; or, a mew Guide to the Englifa Tongue, wherein 
the Orthography is rendered analagous to the. Pronunciation; and 
the elementary Principles of the Englifh Language laid down in 
fo eafy and familiar Manner as to conftitute it the moft faithful, 
Siftematic, and unerring Guide to the Natives of Great Britain, 
Lreland, and Foreigners. Digefted upon the Plan of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s Diétionary, and the moft approved Grammarians and Lexi« 
cographers. By S. James, Schoolmafter. Formerly of Chrift’s 
Hofpital,. i2me. 1s. Symonds, 1799. 


It certainly is not dificult to improve Dilworth’s {pelling-book ; 
but Mr. Silas James does not appear to be qualified even for that 


eafy tafk. 
Pe en ae o 


The Literary Cenfus: a Satirical Poem; with Notes, Sc. including 
Sree and candid StriGures on the Purfuits of Literature, and its 
anonymous Author. By Thomas Dytton, A. M. S8vo. 35. 6d. 


Symonds. 1798. 


' What Saint-Pavin, with more refentment than truth, faid of 
Boileau, may juftly be applied to the author of the Purfuits of Li- 
terature : | 
S’il n’edt mal parlé de perfonne, 
On n’eiit jamais parlé de lui. 

No ftyle of compofition is more eafy than perfonal fatire : where 
malignity is merit, it is neither difficult nor honourable to excel. 
Mr. Dutton appears as the competitor of the anonymous fatirift ; 
his poetry is at leaft equal to that of the Purfuits of Lit terature, and 
his notes are more temperate aud juft, becaufe he is not protected 
by fecrefy. We quote the concluding lines : ) 


* Here let the Mufe the cenfuring lay fufpend, 
Here let a-while her painful labours end, 
Upwards fhe:mounts, and foars on eager wing 


To quaff the ne&ar of Caftalia’s {pring ; 
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‘To cull, as wont in happier days of yore, 
Ambrofial {fweets from Hybla’s honied ftore. 
Now brighter profpeéts greet her longing eyes, 
And fcenes of fair renown before her rife. 
Illuftrious chiefs and virtuous patriots ftand, 
And wait the palm of merit from her hand. 
Pleas'd the allots to each deferving name 

The high award of never-dying fame. 
Immortal wreaths their hallow’d temples bind, 
And {peak the benefactors of mankind ! 
Philofophers and legiflators fage, 

Reformers and enlight’ners of the age; 
Statefmen, who nobly dare contend with Fate, 
And brave their own, to fave a finking ftate ; 
Who renovate the halcyon reign of peace, 
And bid the trade of human carnage ceafe. 

‘ And now the Mufe difplays the facred fcroll, 
Fame’s deathlefs regifter, and mufter-roll. 
Triumphantly fhe waves her golden locks, 
And fhows her Lanfdown, Sheridan, and Fox ; 
Points to Cornwallis with exulting finile, 

And hails the faviour of the fifter-ifle! 


* Accept, illuftrious worthies! chofen few 
The tribute to exalted merit due. 
The tribute, which a grateful country owes, 
And which no fawning, venal bard beftows, 
A bard, who {corns to flatter even kings, 
Or let to hire the artlefs {trains he fings. 
Who to a court no fervile homage pays, 
Nor proftitutes to pow’r or gold his lays; 
Who, independant of the public voice, 
Infifts upon his own unbiafs’d choice. 
Nor popularity’s deceitful gale, 
He woos, nor royal favour {wells his fail. 
His rights, as Briton-born, who knows to prize, 
And watch, as Briton-born, with jealous eyes. 
Alike detefts, as train’d in reafon’s {chool, 
Anarchial tumult, and defpotic rule. 
For well he knows extremes will ever meet, 
Great George a flar, and Grattan lofe a ftreet. 
Who loves his country, and its facred caufe, 
Reveres the fov’reign, and refpeéts the laws. 
Yet all mankind, by nature’s fix’d decree, 
His brethren deems, though ftates may difagree. 
Can eat in peace and quietude his bread, 
Though Paine in Paris walks, and wears his head. 
O’er human mis’ry oft will drop a tear, 
And thinks ev’n viét’ry may be bought too dear. 
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Nor toafts with lords, to catch the royal {mile, 
To fellow men the crocodiles of Nile ! 

Content that Britons to their country’s foes 

A Britith arm, and Britifh hearts oppofe. 

Nor yet with Young would tamper witha jury, 
To glut or private pique, or public fury, 

But rather to the fide of mercy lean, 

And pleas’d acquit, if doubts fhould intervene, 
Lend willing ear to pity’s foft appeal, 

And frail himfelf, for others learn to feel. 

Leave the ftern verdict, and avenging rod, 

To an all-feeing and juft-judging God.’ Pe 110, 


Mr. Dutton has undertaken an invidious tafk. It is not proba- 
ble that the fatirift will benefit the public ; but it is certain that he 
muft injure himfelf, 


Inkle and Yarico. 4 Poem. By Mr. C. Brown. 4te, Glendin- 
ning. 1799. 


Mr. Brown tells us at the clofe of his poem, what the poem had 
told us before, that he is no poet. 


* Thus, lovely fair, your orders I’ve obey’d, 
And now my labour at your feet is laid ; 
It comes to you its fentence to receive, 
And as you bid, I muft or die, or live. 
The author dreads not the harfh critic’s rage— 
Too weak for their attacks his humble page ; 
He boaits no favour of the facred Nine, 
And feels no influence of their pow’r divine ; 
Ne’er have they tun’d to fing his artlefs tongue, 
Or blefs’d his numbers, or infpir’d his fong : 
Why writes he then? He writes to pleafe a friend, 
And if fhe loves, let others difcommend. 
if here the f{malleft pleafure you fhould find, 
Aught to improve, or to delight the mind ; 
If with your fmiles you blefs my humble ftrain, 
My utmolt wifhes I fhall then obtain, 
And fhall not, dear Miranda, write in vain.’ P. 54. t 


This poem pofleffes one advantage, it is written in rhyme; but 
the reader may make blank verfe of it, by omitting the fecond line 
of every couplet; for inftance 





“© Thy kind difcourfe,” the maid reply’d, “ I’ve heard, 
Dwelt on thy accents, and devour’d each word, 
Oh! much lov’d youth, all perfect in my fight, 
Tis thou alone can Yarico delight ; 
Thou doft my care and ev’ry thought employ, 
The fource of all my fears and all my joy. 
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For me the richeft of my country figh, 

And how to foften ev’ry method try ; 

My love with conftant ardour they intreat, 
And lay their-choiceft prefents at my feet. 
Yet ftill they find no paflage to my heart, 
Inkle alone has that prevailing art.” P. 19. 


Here we have one line for fenfe, and another for found. Let 
us now try the paflage in blank verfe; the meaning will be as 
good, and the grammar more correét. 


“* Thy kind difcourfe,” the maid reply’d, “ I’ve heard, 
Oh! much lov’d youth, all perfeé& in my fight, 

Thou doft my care and ev’ry thought employ. 

For me the richeft of my country figh, . 

My love with conftant ardour they intreat, 

Yet ftill they find no paflage to my heart.” 


Again, 


Beseddity + 


‘ It was not long ere cloud-capt hills arife, 
And land at diftance glads their watchful eyes ; 
Hope foon revives at the delightful view ; 

And eWty breaft exalted tranfports knew. 

They now frefh fpirits gain, and reach the fhore. 
And in an Indian creek their veffel moor ; 
Quickly they land—rejoicing range the fields, 
To fearch what food this unknown climate yields. 
They were obferv’d—conceal’d fome Indians lay 
To wait for (fo accuftom’d) human prey ; 
Indians whom generous pity cannot warm, 
Whofe cruelty nor prayers nor tears difarm, 
Who fympathize not at another’s grief, 

Nor ftretch the liberal hand to give relief.’ P. 9. 


It was not long ere cloud-capt hills arife : 

Hope foon revives at the delightful view ; 

They now freth {pirits gain, and reach the fhore. 
Quick!) they land—rejoicing range the fields ; 


They were obferv’d—conceal'd fome Indians lay, 
Indians “hom generous pity cannot warm, 
Who athife not at another’s grief, 
“here ingenuity in thus providing the reader with rhyme 
yr blan! cording to his tafte. But, whatever we may 
's poetry, his juft and humane fentiments dee 
{ with applaufe. 
Foc,» <scmos Smith. 80. Printed for the Author. 


2so.i we find nothing fuperior to the following 
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‘ The worm I caught, my garden’s fubtle foe, 
With puny effort ftruggling to be free; 

It fhrunk, inftinétive, from the lifted blow, 
And, fuppliant, feem’d to fay, Ah! pity me. 


© And I do pity thee—the cruel hand, 
That, mindlefs of thy plea, would injure thee, 
Mutt be a coward—Mercy’s {weet command 
Delights not him; but I will fet thee free. 


‘ Tafte the few fimple joys thy ftate beftows, 
And tafte them free from life-corroding care ; 

Go, tell the proudeft worm creation knows, 
That foon thy lowly dwelling man muft fhare. 


* Go, fpare my tender plant, and tell the brave, 
That valour’s fweeteft leffon is—to fave.’ Pp. 66. 


Innovation: a Poem. 4to. 15.6d, Cadell and Davies. 1799. 


* ?Tis March! How warm this cottage-garden {preads 
Full to the fouthern clime its little beds ! 
Here, time-worn pales the fearching north oppofe ; 
There, intertwifled thorns the entrance clofe: @ 
While goofeberries renown’d for lufcious juice, 
Mix’d with the fragrant briar, thofe for ufe 
Cultured, for pleafure this, combine their fcreen, 
And tip the lengthening bud with early green. 
Lo, half conceal’d from each incurious view 
By wither’d fage and ever verdant rue, 
Yon fnow-drops, heralds of the opening year, 
Through melting drifts in kindred vefture peer. 
Their modeft heads the florets bend to earth, 
And feem to fhun the beams that gave them birth. 
While, boldly¢venturing from the guardian hedge, 
The crocus, pofted on the border’s edge, 
Expands her bofom to the noon-tide rays, 
And all her golden cups return the blaze. 
Hark! round yon hive the bufy murmur rings. 
What crowds in frolic circles ply their wings, 
Reviving funs in glad commotion hail, 
And drink the frefhinefs of the vernal gale ! 
While thefe in fports their vacant raptures pour, 
Thofe wifer haunt the new-difcover’d flower ; 

~ Each fragrant cell explore, each neétar’d fold, 
Glean the new wax, and load their thighs with gold. 
Propt on his fpade behold the owner ftand, 
And watch, abforb’d in thought, the induftrious band. 
While Hope, exulting many a month before, 
Computes the weight of their autumnal ftore.’ Pp. 3. 


Thefe are the firft lines of the poem ; and we may add, that they 
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are the beft, The remainder is the common-place cry againft in- 
“novation, the bug-bear of the day. 


Bubble and Squeak, a Galli-Maufry of Britifh Beef with the Chopp’d 
Cabbage of Gallic Philofophy and Radical Reform. By the 
Author of Topfy-Turvy, Salmagundi, &c. 8vo. 25, Wright. 
7799- | 

Crambe Repetita, a fecond Courfe of Bubble and Squeak, or Britifh 
Beef Galli-Maufry’d: with a Devil’d Bifcuit or Two tohelp Di- 
geftion and * clofe the Orifice of the Stomach.” By the Author 
of Topfy-Turvy, Sc. 8v0. 25.6d. Wright. 1799. 


Some wit and more abufe, in the quaintnefs of Hudibraftic 
rhymes. 


DRAM Az. 


The Votary of Wealth ; a Comedy, in Five A&s. As performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Garden, by F. G. Holman, Author of 
“© Abroad and at Home.” 8vo. 25. Longman and Rees. 1799. 


This play, upon the whole, has more merit and lefs buffoone 
than moft of our modern comedies. We obferve, indeed, little na- 
ture in the characters, and little probability in the incidents; but, 
in reprefentation, thefe deficiencies are trifles, for which ¢guivogue 
and buftle eafily atone. The following {cene is a favourable fpe- 
cimen of Mr. Holman’s dramatic talents: it is between a coun- 
tryman and his fon, a fharper, whom we are glad to find con- 
verted into an honeft man at the end of the piece. The fon, who 
is not recognifed by the father, puts fome queftions to him about 
his family. 

¢ Shar. Any—any fons and daughters ? 

* Oakw. No—no: they be all gone ( fghing). 

* Shar. What—none left? + © 

‘ Oakw. No, no—Yes—one, mayhap—one may be alive—one 
uneracious boy—No, no; it be hardly poffible, though there is a 
chance, a little chance—I have always kept a watch on the Old 
Bailey Seflions Papers, and the County Affize lifts—and to be fure 
I never found his name down in them; but there is little certainty 
or comfort in that—for you know, my poor wicked boy may have 
been hanged, or fent to Botany Bay under fome other name. 

‘ Shar. Hanged, or fent to Botany Bay! 

* Ozkw. Ah! fir, it grieves my heart to think of it—but he had 
fuch little fharping tricks about him when he was buta child,* that 
I were forced to lafh, and lath, every day of my life, I dare fay, 
if he be alive, he have got my well-meant marks on his back to this 
day. , 
‘ Shar. Really ! It aches at the recollection. (afde). 

‘ Oakw. Yes—you muft fuppofe I had his well doing at heart— 
and fo I never {pared him. I did hope, by good advice, and good 
example, and a good horfewhip, all together, to have made an honeft 
man of him—But the rogue {fcampered away when he was buta 
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younker, afd fo got loofe into the wide wicked world, with a bad 
difpofition, and neceffity to whet it. You muft needs think as I do, 
about what is become of him. 

‘ Shar. I really think, fir, you judge too feverely of your fon, 
Je—What is your fon’s name, fir? 

© Oakw, Jeremy. 

¢ Shar. O, fir, take comfort—Many a lad with as bad a begine 
ning has turned out a great man. 

* Oakw. Ay,a great man, mayhap—but I am afraid nobody 
with fo bad a beginning has turned out a good one. 

* Shar. Upon my foul, you can’t think how it fhocks me that 
you fhould judge fo harfhly of a child of your own, I dare {wear 
no more harm has happened to Jerry than there has to me. 

* Oakw. O dear, O dear! it be quite a different cafe. 

¢ Shar. Not at all—not at all—A cafe very much in point, I 
affure you. 

¢ Oakw. How be that? Why, were you a bit of a rogue when 
you were a younker ? 

¢ Shar. To own the truth to you, my dear fir, (but don’t men- 
tion it) I was. 

* Oakw, Ah! but you never ran away from your home. 

© Shar. I did. 

€ Oakw. You don’t fay fo? 

* Shar. Honour. 

© Oakw. Yes, yes; but you foon faw your error, and went back 
to your father ? 

* Shar. So far from it, my good fir, that it was many years bee 
fore we met. 

Oakw. Indeed! 

Shar. And, then, quite by accident. 

Oakw. Really ! 

Sharp. Yes ; and the beft joke was, he did not know me. 

¢ Oakw. Not know you! Oh the old fool !—Beg pardon, fir, 
for making fo free with your father. 

* Shar. No apology. Pray make as free with him as you pleafe. 
Was it not droll ? 

* Oakw. Devilifh droli—Ha, ha, ha! I can’t help laughing. 
So, you met him, and he did not know you? 

* Shar. No—he did not know me. 

* Oakw. Well, and what did he fay when he did know you? 

* Shar. Why, that, my dear fir, I muft defer telling you till ano- 
ther opportunity. 

* Oakw. Well, fir, whenever you pleafe—I long to hear the 
reft. 

* Shar. Depend upon it, fir, it won’t be concealed from you. 
Good day to you, fir. 

* Oakw. Good bye, fir. Ha, ha, ha! only think of your own 
father’s not knowing you, ha, ha, ha! 

* Shar, Ha, ha, ha! [Exeunt on different fides. 
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Tie Noble Lie; a Drama, in one AB: being a Continuation of the 
Play of Mifanthropy and Repentance, or the Stranger ; now ad- 
ing with the greateft applaufe, at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane. 


Tranflated from the German of Kotzebue, by Maria Geifweiler. 
8vo. 15. Robinfons. 1799. 


The Noble Lie: a Comedy in one AG. Tranflated from the Ger- 
man of Auguftus Von Kotzebue, being the Conclufion of his much- 


admired Comedy of the Stranger, or Mifanthrophy and Repentance. 
Svo. 1s. Pitkeathley. 1799. 





The author’s preface, which in the anonymous tranflation has very 


improperly been omitted, ftates his reafon for writing a fequel to 
the Stranger. 


¢ The following fhort drama owes its birth to the continuation 
of my play of Mifanthropy and Repentance, by Mr. Ziegler. I 
have the higheft refpect for the rifing genius of that young author ; 
but believe that the greater part of the forrows, which he fheds fo 
plentifully on my poor married pair, proceeds folely from not hav- 
ing given them a place of refidence, far from the {corn of mankind, 
far from their refinements and their fcandal. Mr. Ziegler had 
certainly a right to continue my play, but not to raife people again 
from the dead, whom I had purpofely killed, and by that means 


deftroy the important circumftance which, in the forgivenefs of 
Meinau, fhould never be loft fight of.’ 


The ftory is almoft ridiculous. Eulalia, though beloved and re- 
fpeéted, is ftill humbled by the recolleétion of her fault. Her fervant 
being pregnant, Meinau prevails on the girl to accufe him of hav~- 
ing feduced her, that he may lower himfelf to an equality of -guilt 
with his wife, and raife her in her own efteem. This is the Noble 
Lie. Eulalia comprehends it ; and the piece thus concludes: 


‘ Eulalia (alone). What is come to me !—I can yet neither think 
nor feel; one fenfation deftroys the other. Ha! this Noble Lie! 
this voluntary humiliation to make me think he alfo has finned: 
becaufe he knows how much lighter the poor finner carries his 
burthen, when his neighbour carries one alfo—O yes! it is gene- 
rous, noble! but—confefs, Eulalia,—are you not better pleafed that 
it is only a lie? 

‘Meinau—Horst—Ev.att,. 

© Eula. (Flies to Mernau and fervently embraces hint) O Mei- 
nau! dear, noble Meinau ! 

‘ Meinau. (Checks her embrace) What is the- matter with you, 
Eulalia? from whence proceed thefe fiery traniports of your te 
dernefs ? 

‘ Eula. Read my thanks in thefe tears. 

© Meinau. Thanks? for what? 

‘ Eula. Rofe has been with we. 


Crit. Rey. Vou. AXVI. Feely, 1799. 2 Be 
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‘ Meinau. (Pretends to fart) Rofe? 

‘ Eula, O ftart not, dear Meinau! do not turn actor on my at 
count; I know all. 

‘ Meinau. What do you know? 

* Eula, The generous falfhood of my noble hufband, 

© Meinau, (Starts in earnef) The ftupid thing ! 

¢ Eula, It was not Rofe, dear Meinau, but Conrade, that bravé 
lad, who felt his honour hurt, and would not fay yes, to the ftrange 
intention of your noble mindednefs.—O I thank you for your love ! 
but leave to heaven its juftice ; I cannot—dare not be quite hap- 
py ! and was it otherwife, what would virtue be! if I have by in- 
ward repentance and contrition made fome atonement, I have been 
rewarded for it.—Without, every thing fmiles around me, I have 
one enemy alone, and that I carry within me, That the Almighty 
fhould attach toa perfect confcience alone, perfeé happinefs, is juft 
and right! how dare I murmur ?—Be ‘tisfied, my beloved! I am 
as happy as I ought to be; and wher »n my death-bed, my huf- 
band and my children will bear me v :tnefs, that I have never for- 
gotten my duty, fince that unhappy hour.—Then, perhaps, a mer- 
ciful judge will ftrike out from the record of my life, the day in 
which I became a guilty being. till then, deareft Meinau, let us be 
as happy as before ; and, when you perceive a little cloud on my 
brow, look another way, and appear not as if you noticed it. 

© Meinau. (Cla/ps her to his breaft tenderly, but with melancholy) 
Can Eulalia make me fo perfeétly happy—and will not? 

¢ Eula. She will—fhe could once—She cannot! 

‘ Horff. You are perfectly happy, dear Meinau; and you too, 
Eulalia, That friend who loves you as his brother and fitter, fees 
it with tranfports of pleafure. I will never part from you more. 
In my commiihon I will roll up flower-feeds ; and hang my order 
and crofs on the next oak.—Keceive me amongit you; let me 
remain with you, till I become an old bachelor. I will fow and 
plant with Meinau, chatter with Eulalia, and play with your chil- 





dren. 
‘ Meinau. (Shakes him by the hand) 1 take you at your word, 


dear Horft! bit one thing is wanting yet-— You muft look out far 
a good wife. 

¢ Horft. (Puts his hand on his fword) This was my wife: (He 
takes off his fword ana lays it on the table) I divorce myfelf from 
it, and fly into your arms! (4// three embrace).’ Geifweiler’s 
‘Tranflation, P. 41. 
The Peckham Frolic: or Nell Gwyn. A Comedy: in three A&s. 

Svo. 15. 6d. WHatchard. 1799. 
This dramatic wim, as the author calls it, is offered to the public, 


as it atforded fome anufement to a fmall but polified and enlight-. 


ened circle. But, fince Charles 11. and his favourites taik in it as 


they did in real life, decent’readers will be deterred from its peru ‘ 


fal. 
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NOVELS, &e. 


Arthur Fitz-Albini, a Novel. 2 Vols. 12me. 75. fewed, White. 
1798. 

There is a want of intereft in this ftory; but we muft allow 
that it is the produétion of no common talents. Its tendency 
feems to be to fupport that pride of birth, which the preponder- 
ance of the commercial intereft, and the growth of the new phi- 
lofophy, are alike deftroying. The author’s abilities may be efti- 
mated from the following extract. 


‘ To delineate a character whofe fplendid qualities bear down 
all oppofition, and render the afcent to fame a path of flowers, 
may foothe the dreams of the idle and the weak. But experience 
rejects it for its falfehood, and virtue for its evil effets. He who 
early fets out impatiently in the race of glory, and expeéts only 
to be wafted forward on the propitious gales of applaufe, will 
foon fink from difappointment, and be pafled even by the dull 
plodder, who moves no fafter than is neceffary to efcape con- 
tempt. 


‘ To fcorn delights, and live laborious days,’ 


as Milton fays,-muft be the refolution of him who would afpire 
to permanent celebrity. Nor is labour alone fufficient. He muft 
endure calumny, hatred, negleét, ridicule, and enmity, oblique 
as well as direét, and perpetually at work. 

‘ The mere love of fame, indeed, will feldom carry him through 
his difficulties; nor is he likely to continue his courfe, uniefs he 
receives intrinfic pleafure from the occupation by which he afpires 
toit. Virtue, it is faid, is its own reward. So is literature: fo 
are many ather purfuits, that lead to applaufe. 

‘ The mind often derives a high delight from the exercife of 
its faculties. To fix the fleeting images of the brain, to catch, 
to arrange, and work into form, the doubtful glimmering ideas 
that are glancing by fits upon the perception, is generally an em- 
ployment of pleafure, though it may be fometimes laborious. 
Happy is it for him who is thus occupied, that it is fo. For how 
feldom does he receive any other reward! Liftlefs or faftidious, 
ignorant or envious, his readers perufe with real or affected con- 
tempt the fond creations of his fancy ; and little knowing the 
difficulty of thofe taiks which they have never tried, they feel 
themielves elevated in proportion to the triumph wita which 
they negleé or fcorn him. 

‘ Yer if in the tendernefs of youth thefe chilling blafts nip 
fome of his early bloffoms, if they deftroy fome of his fairy 
dreams; at a riper age, when his ftrength is more confirmed, they 
have but little effect. 

‘ A writer is furely no longer at the mercy of the foolifh, the 
pert, or the malignant, than while he expects their praife. 

* Far ipdeed is the author of thefe pages from fuch expeéta- 
tions.’ With no talents for popularity, with no manners‘of ge- 
neral conciliation, with no pliancy to the affectations of tafhion, 
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with no fubmiffion in fentiment to the,cant of the day, how can 
he expect applaufe ? . 

‘ In the deep quiet of an unvaried folitude, he has perhaps 
different views of things from thofe of men who are perpetual] 
engaged in the buftle of the world. If he fills up his time wi 
an innocent employment, if he improves the powers of his own 
mind, and leaves any virtuous traces of his exiftence behind 
him, does he not perform more than the generality of mankind 
have performed ? He had ambition once; and he may have it 
again, if he feesthere is room forthe occupations which he loves. 
But to thofe, who cannot join the clamours of faétion, it feems 
a period little confonant to a manly fpirit.’’ Vol. ii. Pp. 4. 


Some pieces of poetry are introduced: we fele&t-one which 
difplays confiderable genius, . 7 


¢ O hark! See Ruin enters! By his fide, 
O view the gaunt relentlefs fiends that ride! 
See Peculation, and Perverted-Law, | 
And bloated Wealth, whom hounds of Murder draw ; 
Extortion, mounted on the pamper’d fteed, ia 
Which the laft tears of ftarv’d Misfortune feed; 
And black Malignity, all dreft in fmiles ; 
And Avarice, ftriving to conceal his wiles : 
And yet an hundred harden’d imps behind, 
That feaft upon the forrows of mankind! 
Hark, they approach !—Ye fiends of Hell, away !— 
Dear native fields, ye mufi not be their prey ! 
Shades of my fathers, which the circling fun, 
As twice three centuries his courfe he run, 
Has feen, in iafety, o’er the faithful head 
Of the fame race, your ancient umbrage fpread ! 
Shall cruel hands pollute your dark retreats ? 
Shall infamy defile your facred feats ? 
Ye lawns, on which my happy childhood play’d ; 
Ye paths, where firft my infant footfteps ftray’d ; 
Ye boughs, which firft I twifted into bowers ; 
Ye primrofe banks, where firft I pick’d your flowers ; 
Your long-lov’d charms fhall foreign mafters own ? 
Shall foreign ears infult your flighted moan ? 
Along your filent copfes, and your dells, 
Shall puff'd-up folly thake her cap of bells ? 
In name of tafte direét the axe’s blow, 
Laugh at your fhrieks, and lay your glories low ? 
Ye towers, that long have rais’d vour heads fublime, 
Firm and unfhaken, *mid the ftorms:of time! 
Ye halls, that oft with echoing founds have rung, 
When the rude minftrels tales of heroes fung ; 
When feaft, and hofpitality, and roar 
Of mirth went round, the genial goblet o’er ; 
Where ftill the blazing hearth, at Chriftmas tide, 
The froft and fnow, and wind and rain, defy’d; - 
And cafe at loaded boards, the village crew, 
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Still to their lord in clofer union drew ! 

Ye rooms, where poets nurs’d their golden dreams ; 
Where ftatefmen fe am’d their country’s glorious fchemes ; 
Where wits their brilliant rays were wont to dart, 
And beauty’s radiant forms to melt the heart ! 
Shall the coarfe upftart wretch, who never knew 
A thought beyond the figur'd {pells, that drew 
The needy to deftruétion’s net, difplay, 

Within your facred walls, a fcoundrel’s prey ; 
New fentiments ; new modes of life unfold, 
Corrupt with luxury, and blaft with gold !— 

Great God of mercy ! fince it is a crime, 

To end this wretched life before its time; 

If the dire fiends at yonder gate I view, 

Be not mad fancy’s forms, but fhapes too true, 
O now direé the pitying dart of death, 

And in my native forefts clofe my breath!’ Vol. i. p. 163. 


The Fairy of Misfortune, or the Loves of Ofar and Zulima, an 
' Eaftern Tale. Tranflated from the French, by the Author of * A 
Piece of Family Biograpiy.” 12m0. 35. Bell. 1799. 


The loves and the adventures of Ofar and Zulima form an 
agreeabie and interefting narrative, in which are interfperfed very 
ufeful and important leffons of life. After the fairy of misfortune 
has conducted her illuftrious pupils through a feries of impreflive 
viciffitudes, they receive the {plendid reward of virtuous refignation 
and unfhaken integrity. The tale is faid to have been tranflated at 
the requeft of a lady; and it is much to the honour of the young 
knight, that the ability is not exceeded by the gallantry of his at- 
tempt. We have, in particular, remarked the {pirit and felicity 
with which many of the fhrewd epigrammatic turns of the original 
are transfufed into the Englifh idiom. 


qi he Caftle of Saint Donats ; or, the Hifory of Fack Smith. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 105. 6d, fewed. Lane. 1798. 


From a fprightly introduétion to thefe volumes, it fhould feem 
that the writer is not unacquainted with the vicifficudes of the lite- 
rary world. The flory of the novel poffefles a degree of intereft 
beyond many produétions of the kind; and fome of the characters 
dre drawn with an agreeable vivacity. For the fake of probability, 
we with that the epijode of the ‘ fpectre of Well’ had been omitted, | 
though, on the developement of the myftery, the > fuppoted ghoftly 
being appears to be one of this world. 


she Spirit of the Elbe: a Romance. 3 Pols. 12m0. gs. Boards. 
“* — Longman and Rees. 1799. 


To thofe who are fond of the marvellous, this romance will af. 
ford entertainment, though its fictions are not the moit extravagant 
that we have obferved ia this fpecies of compofition. The author’s 
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difcretion has not allowed him to introduce more than one ghof, the 
intrufion of which many readers will probably forget amidft the 
pleafure of contemplating fome interefting traits of old German 
manners. 


The Ariftocrat: a Novel. By the Author of the Democrat, 2 Vols. 
I2me. 75. fewed. Low. 1799. 


The title of ‘ The Ariftocrat,’ if not intended as a catch, is very 
unmeaningly given to this production: the political allufions are few 
and infignificant; nor does the {tory contain any intereft more than 
fufficient to excite the tranftent curiofity of the fubfcribers to circu- 


lating libraries. . 


The Valley of St. Gothard, a Novel. By Mrs, Parfoas. 3 Vols. 
12mo. 125. Boards. Wallis. 1799. 


The novels of Mrs. Parfons are well known. This is neither 
better nor worfe than her former productions: it will probably have 
many readers and many admirers. 


The Myfterious Seal, a Romaxce. By W. C. Proby. 3,Vols. 12m. 


10s. 6d. fewed. Weltley. 1799. 


This feems to be the produ¢tion of a very young man. The 
flory has little novelty, and the execution difplays little merit. 


The Age of Chivalry ; or, Friendfhip of other Times: a Moral and 
Hiftorical Tale. Abridged and Sele&ed from the Knights of the 
Swan of Madam Genlis. Defigned for Youth, By, C. Butler. 
12mo. 25.6d, Peacock. 1799. 


We fee no advantage in putting this mutilated tale into the hands 
of youth. For the credit of the prefent age, voung people may be 
provided with books of inftru&ion and amufement fuited to their 
capacities ; and the feats of Jack the giant-killer, and the romantic 
fpirit of the knights of the round table, are not the models on which 
we fliould with to form their heads or their hearts. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Pity’s Gift: a Collection of Interefting Tales, to excite the Com. 
pafon of Youth for the Animal Creation. Ornamented with Via 
gneiies. From the Writings of Mr. Pratt. Sclecéed by a Lady. 
12mo. 25, Longman. 1798. 


The writings of Mr. Pratt are fo well known to the public, that 
it would be unnecefiary to examine critically the contents of this 
little volume. The felection is not injudicious; and it may reprefs 
the too common propenfity of children to harafs and torment help 
lefs animals. We could with to fee a mazual of pity publifhed for 
the ufe of perfons farther advanced in life, particularly thofe to 
whom the care of that valuable dnimal, the dor/t, is intrufted. T :4’ 
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treatment of this noble creature, fo ufeful, fo indifpenfably necef- 

' fary to our comforts and conveniences, isamong the heavieft re- 
proaches that can be brought againft us, efpecially in the metro- 
polis. 


A Letter from Citizen Gregoire, Bifhop of Blois, to\ Don Raymon- 
Fofeph De Arce, Archbifhop of Burgos, Chief Fudge of the Inqui- 
fition in Spain, upon the Neceffity and Advantage of fupprefing that 
Tribunal. Tranflated from the French. 12mo. 6d. Darton 
and Harvey. 1798, 


That the inftitution attacked in this epiftle fhould ftill fubfift, is a 
reproach to the humanity of the times and to the enlightened ftate 
of Europe, The arguments urged by the French citizen are fuch 
as would convince a reafonable mind ; and none but bigoted priefts 
or defigning politicians would difpute the propriety of annihilating 
fuch a tribunal, 

The tranflation of this piece is miferably executed. The perfon 
who employed himfelf in the tafk does not appear to be well ac- 
quainted either with the French or with the Englifh language. 


Public CharaGers of 1798-9. Anew Edition. Enlarged and Cor- 
rected to the 25th of March, 1799. To be continued Annually. 
8vo. 85. 6d. Boards. Phillips. 1799. . 


The firft edition of this work was noticed in our Review for laft 
December. Many judicious corrections, and much additional mat- 
ter, diftinguifh the prefent publication ; and future volumes are pro- 
mifed as fupplies to the eager but not very delicate curiofity for ac- 
counts of living characters. 


A Treatsfe on the Influence of the Paffions upon the Happine/s of In- 
dividuals and of Nations ; illuftrated by frriking References to the 
principal Events and Chara@ers that have diftinzuifhed the French Ree 
volution. From the French of the Barone/s Stael de Holfein. Svo. 
6s. Boards. Cawthorn. 1798. 


Having given an account of the original work *, we fhall only 
obferve that this tranflation is equal to the generality of verfions 
from the French language, both in point of ityle and fidelity. A 
iketch of the life of the baronefs is prefixed. 


Modern Philofophy and Barbarifm: or, a Comparifon between the 
Theory of Godwin, and the Pi aice of Lycurgus, Sc. By W.C. 
Proby. Swvo. 25.6d. Welftley. 

The comparifon between Godwin and Lycurgus is weil drawn 
by Mr. Proby; and the work will ferve to amufe any one who 
wifhes to know the chief points in the fy{tem of the former, and to 
revive his {chool knowledge of Spartan difcipline. 





* See our XiXth Vol. New Arr. p. 506. 
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A Letter to a College Friend ; relative to fome late Tranfa&ions of 
a Literary Society at Exeter, 8vo, 15, Cadell and Davies. ° 
1798. | | 
We have long known poets to be a genus irritabile; but why | F- 
the mufes fliould infpire difcord we cannot explain. Thefe do- 
meftic difcords cannot intereft the public; and we can only ex- 
claim, 





‘Tanteene animis carlefibus ire? 


The Dying Words of Martin M‘Loughlin, who was taken Prifoner 

after the Defeat of the French and Rebels, at the Battle of Balli- 

| namuck, in the County of Longford ; aid being tried by a Court 
1 Martial, was found guilty, and ordered for Execution at St. Fohn- 
frown, in faid County, on Monday, 30th September 1798. Wherein 
; is recounted the Manner in which faid M‘Loughlin and others were 
| enlifted to ferve in the French Army: how poor Billy Rourke was 
| - fhot by a French Officer for Mutiny : how the lrifh Recruits were 
harneffed like Horfes, to draw the French Cannon from Ballina to 
: Caftlebar, over the Barnagee Mountains : how poor old Fudy Dunn 
{ and her Sifter-in-law were ravifhed by a Negro Officer in the French 
i Army. With a True Account of the Batiles of Caftlebar, Coloony, 
j afd Ballinamuck ; and the Merry Adventure of Captain Tom Pack- 

7 enham, or, the Sailor on Horfeback. Svo..3d. Stockdale. 1798. 


The title fufficiently indicates the contents of this confeflion ; | 
and the ftory may be of ufe among the deluded peafants of Ireland. mf 


Tables for frewing the Dates of Bills falling due, having from 10 to 
95 Days to Run, Including the Three Days of Grace. 40. 35. 
Longman, 


Se 


Thofe perfons muft be poor ariimeticians who require a publi- 
eation of this kind for their inftruction. a 





ANSWER tro a CORRESPONDENT. 














We are forry that any remarks in our account of the fecond ' 
volume of Mr. Hargrave’s Juridical Arguments and Colleétions # } 
; fhould have been conftrued into a perfonal attack on that gentle- ; 
; man. We highly efteem his profeffional abilities, nor do we affect = 
| to be ignorant of the refpectability of his private character; and I 
we can only fay that we-had no intention of wounding his feelings F 
or injuring his reputation. t 
f 
* See the 164th page ef our prefent volume. 
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